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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tuva, Marchesi. 
Ida Klein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert t de Blanck, 
Trebelll. Sara Jewett, Dr. is Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, fanauschek. S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster. E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, H. Sherwood 
Kellors Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, 0, 


Stago 
Victor Nessler. 


Kell Clara L 2, Louise -— Courtney, 
Mionte Hauk, Richard Wagner, Ivini, 
aterna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault 
Albani Dr. Damrosch, — ee Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini 
Emily Winant, Gua inl. Edwin Booth, 
Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg. Max — 
Murio-Celli, ee C, A. Cap 
Chatterton-Bobrer, Galass: Mont “ 
me, Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
‘onaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti, 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Farsch-Madi,—s. y: Ferranti, 
Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, [enennes B Brahms, 
élie de Lussan, Hope Glenna, eyer 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 


ianche Roosevelt, 


Friedrich von Flotow, a Rietz, ee Banner, 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, £. A. Lefebre, F. w "Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mabr. 

Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

William Courtney, Alcuin Blam Carl Faelten, 

osef Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

valu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Cariyie Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, — A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil iebling, dgar H, Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 

Fannie Bloomfield, w. Edward Heimendah], Edith Edwards, 

S. E, Jacobsohn, Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hun-King. 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, 

O. Von Prochazka, W. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 
Edvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 


ector Berlioz Monument 
Haydon Monument. 
— Svendsen, 

nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 


Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bulow, 

Clara Schumann, 
oachim, 

Samuei S. Sanford, 


Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koeisel, 


Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 

Franz Rumaniel, Christine Dossert, ules Jordan. 

Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. ans Richter, 

Amy Sherwin. A. A, Stanley, Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Thomas Ryan, Ernst Catenhusen, Bertha Pierson, 


Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 
Pasdeloup. 


Heiarich Hofmann. 
Charles Frade). 
Emil Sauer. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig | I, 
©. Jos owes Dy 
Heary Schradieck, 


ohn F. Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Jee} F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 

ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber Xaver Scharwenka. Andel. 


Edward Fisher. Heiarch Boetei. Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Kate Rolla. W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Charles Rehm. Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Harold Randolph. {enale Dutton, Henry Duzensi. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall, Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Karl Klindworth, Yar Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klahre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner. 
Helen D. Campbell. Pau! Kalisch. Max Spicker. 


Louis Svecenski, 

Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild. 


Alfredo Barili, 

Wm, R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blamenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 


—_ Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner. 

Mary Howe. 

Attatie Ciaire. 

Mr, and Mrs. Lawton. 


MALIA MATERNA’S singing of the “Liebstod,” 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” at the last Lamoureux 
concert at Paris, caused a perfect furore of applause, 
and the audience in their delight seemed to have forgot- 
ten all about the fact that she is a German prima donna 
and that the composition is by Wagner. Thus it ought 
always to be, that true genius overcome the severest 
of national and other prejudices. 


HE two tenors, Vogl and Mikorcy, have been re- 

engaged by the Munich Court Opera manager for 

the next two seasons, so that the engagement of the 

former for the coming season at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, which had been talked and written about by 

certain uninitiated individuals, will be entirely out of 
question. 


F anybody should imagine that, because of the finish- 
ing of the opera season or the beginning of Lent, 
New York was suffering from a lack of music, or the 
musical critics had any too much leisure, he would only 
have to turn to the list of concerts that were given 
last week to convince himself of the fact that the op- 
posite is the case. We will mention here only the 
musically more important ones, which were: Monday, 
Henschel's song recital; Tuesday, Philharmonic Club 
concert; Wednesday, Oratorio Society’s public re- 
hearsal of Grell’s Mass in the afternoon, and in the 
evening Hans von Biilow’s appearance as conductor at 
the concert for the benefit of the Society of Ethical 
Culture; Thursday evening, Theodore Thomas’ ninth 
orchestral concert at Chickering Hall, and the concert 
proper of the Oratorio Society at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Friday afternoon, Hans von Bilow in a 
piano recital at Brooklyn, and matinée of the New 
York Reed Club at Chickering Hall; in the evening, 
Rafael Joseffy and Moritz Rosenthal’s pianistic collab- 
oration in Steinway Hall. 

Truly the fag end of the season brings little rest to 
the fagged out mind of the musical critic, and this 
week’s Beethoven cycle by that greatest of pianistic 
Beethoven interpreters, Hans von Biilow, will certainly 
not tend to lessen the strain. 


is soon to make an artistic excursion to Italy, where 
they will be heard in concerts in the larger cities. 
Heinrich Zillner, the conductor of the society, recently 
wrote a letter to Verdi asking him to contribute a 
part song to the traveling program, and received from 
the maestro the following negative answer: “ Honored 
maestro! It is with the greatest of pleasure that I 
remember the time of my sojourn at Cologne, and the 
delightful hours in which I had cccasion to admire the 
astonishing virtuosity of your society, as displayed in 
the singing of many choral works. To my greatest 
regret, therefore, I must seem to be almost ungrateful 
and inform you that it will be impossible for me to com- 
ply with your invitation to write a part song for you. I 
have arrived at an age in which the need for rest usually 
makes itself felt, and in which perhaps one has the duty 
to be silent and not to draw further attention upon one’s 
self. I do not intend to make this decision cover also 
the future (if a future should still be in store for me), 
but I only wish to state that at the present moment it 
would be impossible for me to compose anything. I am | 
glad that your society has decided upon this artistic 
excursion through our cities, and am convinced that it 
will prove a trip full of triumphs. I beg of you, honored 
maestro, that you will accept my excuses and forward 
them to the members of the society. Believe me, with 
the highest esteem, yours most devotedly, H. VERDI.” 
This letter proves conclusively what we stated some 
time ago, that Verdi, all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, does not at present think of further work, and 
that “Otello,” therefore, will in all probability remain 
his last great creation. 





SEND THEM BACK. 


BAND of German musicians among the steerage 
passengers of the steamship Queen, from Liver- 
pool, were detained at Castle Garden on Thursday, as 
undesirable immigrants. Information had reached the 
Emigration Commissioners that the men had made it a 
practice to visit America in the summer months, collect 
a few hundred dollars by street concerts, and return to 
Germany. The Emigration Commissioners should also 
be informed that an organization exists in this city 
which thrives wonderfully well conducting a regular 
traffic with these little German bands. The men come 


HE celebrated Cologne Male Chorus Singing Society | 


| by every callow and suckling virtuoso. 


| gato at its best is but an illusion. 
| suave style, succeeded in making the piano sing, and 


tractors. This business has been so remunerative that 
some of the more intelligent members of the little 
German bands have been bringing musicians to this 
country independently of the organization here, and 
to such an extent has the evil grown that, we under- 
stand, special rates are made by ocean steamship lines 
to bring little German bands to the United States. This 
accounts for the arrival of many of them on steamships 
via Liverpool instead of the direct German lines from 
Bremen and Hamburg, by which many of these so- 
called musicians also come. 

The amount of money they make here in one season 
is far in excess of what they could, in any occupation 
they are fit for, make in Germany, and a few seasons of 
ambulation and tooting give them a capital upon which 
they can and do start a small business in Germany. 
Their sole object here is analogous to that of certain 
other foreign artists who, although they do love this 
country intensely, and think the Americans are such 
awfully nice people, nevertheless refuse to spend one 
iota here above the absolute necessaries of life, and take 
every cent of their overpaid earnings back to Europe to 
spend there, whenever they have any time left while not 
engaged in berating our people, our institutions and our 
country, or ridiculing us. 

The Emigration Commissioners of this State could do 
much to alleviate this nuisance, for the little German 
band is one of the most unmitigated evils affecting city 
life in this country, while, personally the individuals are 
among the unproductive and the most undesirab le emi- 
grants that are coming to our shores, They should be 
returned to Europe as fast as they arrive here. 











THALBERG AND TAUSIG. 

HE general character of the editorial in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of a few weeks ago on “ Piano Technics ” 
prevented us from entering into a detailed description 
of all of the great composers’ and pianists’ technics. It 
was with no intention, therefore, to slur the good 
work Sigismund Thalberg and Carl Tausig did in de- 
veloping, each in his own way, the technic of the piano. 
While the subject is fresh in the minds of our readers a 
| few concluding words would not be amiss. Thalberg, 
| almost more than anybody else, illustrates perfectly our 
theory that a composer is governed by the limitations 
| of his own technic, although we find Beethoven soaring 
above it, and writing music for the piano that may be 
properly denominated orchestral. It is the fashion 
nowadays to decry Thalberg as being artificial, weak and 
altogether useless. This is, we think, a mistake, al- 
though his “ Fantasies on Operatic Themes” are ma- 
chine made, and, with Liszt’s, should long ago have 

been consigned to the artistic limbo. 

But, nevertheless, Thalberg has done good and lasting 
work. He first, both by precept and example, en- 
forced on pianists consciousness—the necessity of szng- 
ing on their instrument. He introduced a distinctly 
vocal style into piano music, and his “ L’Art du Chant 
pour Piane” is a sadly neglected book in these days 
when pounding passes for poetry, and digital develop- 
ment for true virtuosity. Thalberg’s piano playing was 
as chaste and as objective as a chiseled Grecian statue 
and just as celd, but it was a miracle of polish and re- 
pose. Weare latterly, perhaps, too much carried away 
by frantic exhibitions of force and fury. Rubinstein 
and his Russian roar are being unsuccessfully imitated 
The loss to art 
is great, the symmetry and sense of proportion are 
ruined by those furious explosions of pianism which 
pass for individuality, but which are mere technical 
brutalities. We have had occasion before to refer to 
the necessity of a pianist, of never allowing himself to 
unmask the shallow tone of his instrument and thus 
fatally destroy all the illusion of a /egato, for piano /e- 
Now, Thalberg, by his 





those who still remember him speak of the magic of 
his vocal fingers, with their deft manipulation of some 
broad cantabile, and its marvelous gossamer-like ac- 
companiment of involved arpeggios. Thalberg’s ar- 
rangements being mere creatures of fashion have van- 
ished from our piano recitals, but some of his original 
compositions are worthy of praise and are too little 
known. Take the original études, or his excellent 
tarantelle in C minor, all gems in their way—why are 
they so seldom heard? We think a little more Thal- 
berg and a little less Liszt would benefit our young 
students of the piano who have to use the wrist and 
forearm inordinately in modern compositions, and neg- 
lect the fine esthetic beauties of a pure and singing 
finger touch. 





over here under contract and get a certain amount per 





Albert Venino. Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 

Josef Rheiaberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham. 

Max Bendix. Victor Herbert. Richard Burmeister, 
ules Perotti. Anna Bulkeley-Hills. Martin Roeder. 


. Alves, 


Mr. and Mrs. C 





week each, all sums received being paid to the con- 





Carl Tausig represents the very opposite pole in 
pianism to Thalberg ; he was: fire and flame incarnate, 
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he united all the digital excellences of the aristocratic 
Thalberg, including his supreme and classic calm, to a 
temperament that, like a comet, traversed artistic Eu- 
rope and fired it with enthusiastic ideals. 

If Carl Tausig had only possessed the creative gift 
in any proportion to his genius for reproductien he 
would have been a giant composer. As a pianist he has 
never had his equal. With Liszt’s fire and Biilow’s in- 
tellectuality, he nevertheless transcended them both in 
the possession of a subtle something that defied anal- 
ysis. We see it inhis fugitive compositions that revel 
on technical heights hitherto unscaied. Tausig had a 
force, a virility, combined with a mental insight, that 
made him the peer of all pianists. It is acknowledged 
by all who heard him that his technic outshone all 
others ; he had the whispering and crystalline pianissimo 
of Joseffy, the liquidity ef Thalberg’s touch, with the 
resistless power of a Rubinstein. 

He literally killed himself playing the piano, his vivid 
nature felt so keenly in reproducing the beautiful and 
glorious thoughts of Bach, Beethoven and Chopin, and 
like a sabre that was too keen for its own scabbard he 
wore himself out from nervous exhaustion. Tausig was 
many sided, and the philosophical bent of his mind may 
be seen in the few fragments of original music he has 
vouchsafed us, ; 

Take a Thalberg operatic fantasy and a paraphase of 
Tausig’s, say of “ Tristan und Isolde,” and compare them, 
and then one can readily gauge the vast strides piano 
music has taken. Touch pure and singing was the 
Thalbergian ideal. Touch dramatic, full of variety, is 
the Tausig ideal. One is vecal, the other instrumental, 
and both seem to fulfill their ideals. Tausig had a hun- 
dred touches; from a feathery murmur to an explosive 
crash, he commanded the entire orchestra of contrasts. 
Thalberg was the cultivated gentleman of the drawing 
room, elegiac, but one who never feels profoundly 
(glance at his etude on repeated notes). Elegant always, 
jocose never. Tausig was a child of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, full of its ideals, its aimless strivings, its restless- 
ness, its unfaith and desperately skeptical tone. If he 
had only lived he would have left an imprint on our 
moderh musical life as deep as Franz Liszt, whose pupil 
hewas. Richard Wagner was his god and he strove much 
for him and his mighty creations. The world has 
much to be grateful for to the genius of the lamented 
Carl Tausig. 








IRECTOR JAHN, of the Vienna Court Opera, re- 
cently attended at Weimar a performance, with 
scenery and in costume, of Liszt's legend of Saint Eliza- 
beth, and he was so favorably impressed by it that he 
concluded to bring out the work in the same manner at 
Vienna next fall. So far, the legend has been given in 
like manner only in Weimar, but as it always draws 
there whenever given, and as Jahn’s judgment of the 
effectiveness of the performance can safely be relied 
upon, might not the plan to produce the work at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with appropriate scenery 
and ina musically worthy manner be a suggestion to 
Mr. Stanton worth thinking about ? 














THE RACONTEUR. 


“ Veni, Vidi, Vict,” so sang Hans Guide von Biilow 
last Thursday morning after his concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, given for the benefit of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety. 

Biilow did some wonderful work with his baton, and one 
left the house in a mental perspiration, so thoroughly absorb- 
ing, and I might add exhausting, is the little doctor's magnetism. 


* 
* * 


His piano playing is the ne J/us ultra of intellectuality, 
and Beethoven, Brahms, Biilow became at all times asso- 
ciated as a trinity consisting of two wonderful composers and 
one wonderful interpreter, 

“tek 
The magnetic flvid seems literally to drop from the 





tip of Hans’ magic wand, and one forgives the nervous bodily 
contortions when one realizes their import and value. 


* 
a * 


Biilow has amused himself visiting various concerts 
during the past week and, of course, has been made to say all 
sorts of ridiculous things about people and their performances, 
which he never, in the wide, wide world, uttered. One thing 
I saw him do myself. When Max Bendix finished his excel- 
lent and artistic performance of Schumann’s ungrateful fan- 
tasie for violin and orchestra, Btilow applauded loudly and 


nodded his head approvingly. 


* 
* * 


This is a feather in Max’s cap, particularly as some 
erudite critics seem unable to differentiate betwixt a perform- 


ance and the value of a composition. 


* 
* * 


The New York Reed Club, despite the fact that many 
imagine it is a purely Gallic organization, is nevertheless 
rather heterogeneous in its nationalities. It containsa French- 
man, a German, a Dane, a Belgian and a Dutchman. This 
ought to demonstrate music has no nationality. 


* 
* * 


It is a funny thing, and not generally known, that 
Mrs. Kreisler and her gifted ‘‘ kid” have absolutely not spent 
one cent since they are in the country, not even for foreign 
postage stamps nor beer, as the young virtuoso has not yet 
outgrown his fondness for milk, although olives and pie are 
his daily diet. These boys! 


. 
* o* 


The Kreislers, too, have probably earned more money 
than they ever expected to do in their lifetime on this Ameri- 


can tour, but they keep it to spend on the other side. 


* 
* * 


Talking of mean people reminds me of a story I 
heard about a certain singer who does her own laundering, 


rather than spend the money. Si non é vero. 


The Florida “ Times-Democrat” says: “If the new 
play known as ‘ Die Gétterdaémmerung’ is as vicious as its 
name, we wouldn’t give a tinker’s dam for it.”— Excuse ! 


* 
* * 


Leopold’s technic as a leaf turner is very good, but 
he needs more practice with a loose wrist and a staccato 
touch. That’s what Rosenthal thinks, anyhow ; but then pro- 
fessional jealousy, you know, 

K s * 

The musician’s story in last Sunday’s ‘ Herald” con- 
tained the usual nonsense that most musical storiesdo. Fancy 
a pianist with a repertory consisting of a Gluck valse, a selec- 
tion from the same composer's ‘‘ Orfeo,” ditto from another 
opera, ‘‘La Buona Figlinola,” a fugue of Tartini (Tartini 
fugues for the piano are pretty rare), a sonata of Sccrlatti’s, 
a staccata (whatever that is) by Goudimel and Spohr sympho- 
nies! If writers only knew the rubbish they contrive to get 


in their so-called musical stories they would desist. 


* 
* * 


This is good from the “ Epoch :” 

** At the Concert—First Swell: ‘ What glorious music ! Who 
wrote it?’ Edward: ‘Beethoven.’ First S.: ‘By Jove, I'll 
write to him. What's his address.’ Edward: ‘ Bonn Ceme- 
tery, I believe.’” 

This joke, which wears the side whiskers of eternity on its 
battered visage, would be considerably improved if the fab- 
ricator thereof would have substituted Vienna as the last rest- 
ing place of Beethoven, and not Bonn, which was his birth- 


lace. 
4 * . * 

“ Alice, where art theu?” At a museum this week 
we are promised a young ladies’ whistling convention. Twelve 
Chicago girls whistling popular airs. Think of it! And théy 
bring their feet along, too. OA¢é, mamma / 


* 
* * 


Principal Keeper Connaughton of that musically 
named retreat for orphans and naughty boys, Sing Sing, has 
been recently deluged with letters from all over the country, 
full of suggestions to keep the birdies of his cage from going 
insane. Here is a letter from a physician in Claremont, Col., 


to Mr. Keeper: ; 

1 see by the newspapers that the prisoners at Sing Sing and other places 
are going crazy for want of work or something to occupy their minds. 
Try music on them. Music is both moralizing and healthful in its effect 
upon the mind, and will tend to benefit them while confined and will make 
better men of them when they go out. 

Suggestions for program: 

Drill exercise. 
String band music. 

10:30 10 11. ......-. Vocal music. 

ar tO 11:30 String band music. 

11:30 to 12.... .....Drill exercise and march to dinner. 
Drill exercise. 


There will be violinists, banjo pickers, tambourine and bone players 
among them and someone capable of leading. All the prisoners might 





have a little rod, three-eighths by 12 inches long, to keep time with, so as 

to keep their attention to the music and their minds off their condition. 

For the vocal music the Gospel hymns would do well. Appoint from 

among them a leader, with all note singers in front; tenor, alto and bass 

in front, soprano next and the rote or ear singers behind. Let all that can 
sing at all sing, and let those who can't sing beat time with the rods. 

Please try this and let me know the result. W. Hivprernu. 

Time and exercise may be varied to suit convenience, 

This perfectly maddening program would soon send the 
inmates of Sing Sing out of their prison cells feet first to their 
long home. I think I could compile a better program, and 
one warranted to kill on the first trial : 

Czerny’s etudes of velocity, sung in unison, 
Trill exercise. 

....-Extracts from Hopkins’ “ Taffy and Old Munch.” 
Grand symphony for xylophone, shotgun and chorus. 
Sacred hymn, ‘* That same old gruel.” 

Practice with tympani under Sam Bernstein's con- 
ductorship. 

(i. ¢., Mr. Bernstein can be engaged at a fair salary.) 

Harmony lessons by H. Wooden Ham. 
(Drop a nickel in the slot and out comes a fugue.) 
All cough in unison. 
The razzle-dazzlers to play on four pianos. 
ss... The corpses are carted off to the cemetery. 


- 
* = 


The suggestion about those who can't sing to beat 
time would be a profitable idea for the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Let the inmates of each box be 


10 tO 10:30 
10:30 tO IL ... 
11 to 11:30 
t1:30 to 12 


provided with a little rod and then let all try to beat in unison 
with Walter directing at a symphony concert—if they can. 
* 


* * 

Walter C. Leary, the City Passenger Agent of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, deserves the palm for ingenious- 
ness, for in his circular called ‘‘ The Modern School of Adver- 
tising,” Among testimonials from Shakespeare, Tennyson 
and others, is one that reads thus: ‘‘ Walter C. Leary, Esq., 
agent Michigan Central Railroad, Bank of Commerce Block, 
Windsor. I have often listened with rapture, when laying 
awake at night, to the whistles of your Michigan Central 
locomotives, and for sweetness and brilliancy of tone, delicacy 
of touch (particularly in the down brake passages), and mag- 
nificent volume of power, they are without an equal. 

LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, 


* 
* * 


Anton Ansorge is the way our own Conrad is called 
in ‘‘ The Etelka Fashion Album.” This name is also accom- 
panied by a cut which makes our young virtuoso look very 
sad and solemn indeed, and about forty years old. Such is 
fame in the gay and giddy metropolis. 

«*« 

Those two lively young colts Rafael and Moriz came 
in together under the wire last Friday night at Steinway 
Hall, and their backers won a pot of money. Ah, there, Ra- 
Ah, there, Moriz! Stay here! 

+ * 

In Philadelphia, the Land of Nod, they don’t think 

the music of ‘‘ Rheingold” is very catchy. Just fancy! 


* 
* * 


It is a well-known fact that pianists seldom become 
victims to paralysis, the steady and even employment their 
art gives to the two lobes of the brain being a preventive to 
the deadly attack. But they do occasionally become palsied, 
but it is temporary and as a rule results in mere Katsenjam- 


fael! 


mer, 
* 
* * 

A very young ‘cello player who once wanted to en- 
gage Joseffy for a trio concert announced to me that ‘‘ Me, 
Pop and Joseffy would soon give a concert.” Modest, wasn’t 
it? 

* 
* * 

Is it actually the truth that America is to be repre- 
sented by Mr. Bona, who is to conduct an orchestra of Ameri- 
can musicians at the Paris Exposition? Jerome Hopkins also 
claims he has had offers. Why not have both to conduct, and 


at the same time, too? 
* ~ ” 


Mrs. Cleveland graced the Philharmonic Club concert 
at Chickering Hall last week with her presence. The charm- 
ing wife of the ex-President is a great lover of music. 


* 
* * 


I was very much pleased to hear of the hit Helen 
Dudley Campbell made at Worcester on March 23. Miss 
Campbell was formerly a pupil of Mrs. Cappiana, and her 
lovely voice and method have never been heard to better ad- 
vantage than this season, for in quitting the operatic field and 
devoting herself to concert singing she is in her native ele- 


ment. 
* 
a 


Apropos of Mrs. Cappiana reminds me that I recently 
saw a capital medallion in relief of her head done by that 
very talented young sculptor, Clio Hinton, also one of her 


vocal pupils. 
«* 


I was talking to the venerable Max Maretzek the 
other day, and he said that in his opinion the six greatest so- 
prani who ever visited this country were Patti, Sontag, Grisi, 
Lagrange, Medori, and sixth and lastly, Lehmann, 


* 
* * 


Bon voyage ! Max Spicker. 
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PERSONALS. 





DEAD.—We regret to have to announce the death of 
Rosa, the wife of Bernardus Boekelmann, the esteemed pianist 
and composer, who died at Mentone, France, March 26. 
Mrs. Boekelmann has been an invalid for some time. Also 
the death of Mrs. Clarence Perry, who was well known to the 
pianistic world as Henrietta Maurer. 

He 1s HavinG Success.—Enrice Duzensi, the tenor 
of the Hess Opera Company, sang March 24 in St. John’s 
Cathedral, Milwaukee, Rossini’s ‘‘ Cujus Animam,”’ with great 
success. 

MAUREL.—Victor Maurel, the famous baritone, has, 
it is stated, signed an agreement for a concert tour in North 
America with Ciacchi, by the terms of which he will receive 
500,000 francs for a series of thirty-five concerts. 

EssiPOFF AND PADEREWSKI.—The two pianists, Mrs. 
Essipoff and Mr. Paderewski, will shortly play attwo supple- 
mentary concerts to be given by Lamoureux, at the Cirque 
des Champs Elysées, at Paris. Essipoff gave a piano recital 
at the Salle Erard a fortnight ago. 

De VERE ENGAGED.—Clementina De Vere, the bril- 
liant young soprano, has been engaged for the coming season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

He 1s Now ON THE BRINY DEEP.—Max Spicker 
sailed this morning for Europe on the 
months’ pleasure trip. 

LE CLAIR-MULLIGAN.—The engagement of Miss 
Josephine Le Clair to Mr. W. Edward Mulligan is officially 
announced, 


Trave, for a two 


A TENOR-COMPOSER.—Leading Italian papers com- 
mend most heartily the singing of Mr. Kelli (Fred. R. Kelly, 
formerly a Boston boy), and refer with high words of praise 


“ 


to his appearance in ‘* Traviata” and ‘‘ Rigoletto,” as well as 
in his own opera of ‘‘ Lochinvar,” the music of which, it is 
said, has all the finish of the modern school united with beau- 


tiful melody without repetitions, and full of ‘* fantasia.” 

A GREAT FAVORITE.—Grieg, the pianist and com- 
poser, is down to date admittedly the ‘‘star”’ of the present 
London season. Whenever he has appeared at the popular 
concerts St, James’ Hallhas been crammed, a compliment which 
certainly was not paid to Dr. Joachim on the occasion of his 
rentrée. Grieg is a decided ‘' draw,” a qualification to which 
in these dull days few others can rightly lay claim. 

Miss VELING’s SuccESs.—This is what Mr. Capen 
says in the Boston ‘* Home Journal” of Miss Lulu Veling’s 
recent appearance there with the Juch-Perotti combination 
in place of Miss Adele Aus der Ohe : 


Very good judgment was shown by the management in engaging in Aus 
der Ohe's stead a remarkably well endowed pianist, Miss Louisa Veling. 
To anyone acquainted with the trying demands of the Liszt polonaise, or 
more especially with the Henselt arrangement of the ‘* Casta Diva’’ aria, 
the rare virtuosity shown by the young artist could but have incited a sin- 
cere admiration. Even more praiseworthy than her virtuosal command 
of the keyboard was the mastery and refinement of her tone shading, while 
some of the very ablest virtuosity that has been experienced in Boston for 
many a day was with her left hand performance of the Henselt-Bellini 
In the hearty, yet inadequate, applause that Miss Veling 
received none joined more heartily than pianists and musicians who were 


** Casta Diva.” 


present 

SCHRADIECK.—Mr. Henry Schradieck, the Cincin- 
nati violinist, who is here on a short visit to see Von Biilow 
and many other friends, called on us yesterday. Mr. Schra- 
dieck returns home in about a week. 

RUBINSTEIN.—This is the time of jubilees, and so it 
will not be astonishing to be reminded of the fact that the 
fiftieth anniversary of Anton Rubinstein’s artistic début is 
He appeared for the first time in public at 
a charity concert in Moscow, at the Petroffsky Park, on July 
23, 1839. The jubilee of this event will doubtlessly be of in- 
terest to the entire artistic world, and it is to be celebrated at 


soon forthcoming. 


St. Petersburg on November 30 of this year, the sixtieth anni- 
versary day of Rubinstein’s birth, 

HENSCHEL.—The members of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, at the conclusion of the last rehearsal, presented 
Mr. Henschel with a pair of silver candlesticks and a silver 
inkstand, in testimony of their high appreciation of their con- 
ductor, It may here be mentioned that the London Sym- 
phony concerts are not likely to be resumed, unless the 
guarantors themselves take the initiative. 
son of the 
at Tunis with 


Faure, a 
has recently been singing 


MAURICE FAURE.—Maurice 
famous baritone, 
Maurice Faure is an example of that com- 


bination of musical and pictorial talent which seems so rare, 


much success, 


being a painter of much skill. 

ARNOLDSON.—Sigrid Arnoldson has recently achieved 
marked success at Trieste in ‘‘ Mignon.” 

Rost.—Rosé, of Vienna, will be the concertmeister 
at the coming Bayreuth festival performances this summer. 
Maitland has 
taken the late Dr. Francis Hueffer's place as musical critic of 


MAITLAND.—Mr. Fuller temporarily 


the London ‘‘ Times.” 
KLITZSCH.—Musik Director Prof. Dr. Emanuel 
Klitzsch died at Zwickau on the 5th inst. at the age of 


He was a personal friend of Robert Schu- 
** Neue 
He left several not very important 


seventy-seven. 


mann and his collaborateur when the latter founded the 
Zeitschrift 


fiir Musik.” 


compositions, which are published under the nom de plume of 
E. Kronach, 


BuLss.—The celebrated baritone, Bulss, has been en- 
gaged for the Berlin Royal Opera, where he will make his 
début in Verdi's ‘* Otello,” which is this season’s only novelty 
at the said institute. 

NESSLER.—On the roth inst. Victor Nessler celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his début asacomposer. When 
his first opera, ‘‘ Fleurette,” was brought out for the first time 
at the Strasburg Opera House on March 19, 1864, Nessler was 
a student of theology. The success which attended his first 
work decided him to change his career, and he no doubt did 
financially much better with his ‘‘ Rat Catcher of Hamelin” 
and ‘* Trumpeter of Sickingen’”’ than he could have done with 
2.000 fine sermons. 

THE VERDI JUBILEE.—Verdi, it appears, must per- 
force give way on the question of his jubilee. His friends are 
resolved on the celebration, and the most that he can de is to beg 
that the ceremonies may be as simple and brief as possible. 
Arrigo Boito is at the head of the committee, which has already 
made several propositions, It is suggested that a gold medal 
shall be struck, that Verdi’s name shall be given to the Via San 
Giuseppe, and that a series of operatic representations on a 
grand scale shall be given in November. The master 
himself is, as we have stated heretofore, averse to any /éfe, but 
the ‘‘good natured friends "—we withhold the theological 
participle usually attached to their name—are not satisfied ; 
the press is championing the cause of the disciples, and petitions 
are pouring in on Verdi praying him to reconsider his decision, 
and the Academy of Florence has passed a resolution in favor 
of the jubilee. Altogether the situation is not without an ele- 
ment of the comic, and the future historian of music may noy 
impossibly have to parody the words of Mark Antony for a 
description of the proceedings : 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
They thrice did offer him a—Jubilee ; 
Which he did thrice refuse. 

A Lucky VIOLINIsT is Waldemar Meyer, to whom 
‘some English admirers have just given one of the finest 
Stradivarius violins in existence. This was made for George 
I., and by George III. presented or sold—it is apparently un- 
certain which—to a Sccttish officer, in whose possession it re- 
mained during the Waterloo period. From him it passed 
into the hands of Molique, from him to Baron von Dreyfus, 
and lastly to August Riechers, a Berlin dealer, who paid 
$5,000 for it, The friends to whom Mr. Meyer is indebted 
for the splendid gift gave $6,250 for the violin, which is indeed 
a noble instrument. It is unusually large, and is one of the 
few instruments extant which still retain the glorious red var- 
nish of which the secret seems so hopelessly lost. It is in ad- 
mirable preservation. Mr. Meyer proposes to invite his 
friends shortly to an ‘‘ At Home” to make the acquaintance 
of a fiddle which has already played so large a part in English 
musical history. 

CoweEN.—Says the Boston “ Traveler” of the English 
composer Cowen: ‘‘ Mr. F. H. Cowen is as good a catholic 
in music as one cares to hear speak. Hear him: ‘I admire 
the best of all that is good in music and of all descriptions of 
music ; but of all the great compositions in a widely differ- 
ent way, I most admire the C minor symphony and ‘* Tris- 
tan und Isolde.’ ” 

D’ ALBERT.—Eugen d’ Albert, the pianist com poser, has 
just been decorated by the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar with 
the Ritter-Kreuz of the Order of the Falcon. 

DvorAK.—Anton Dvorak’s third and latest symphony, 
which is dedicated to Hans von Biilow, had its first perform- 
ance at Dresden last week, where the composer had come on 
from Prague to conduct his work in person. Dvorak is to go 
to England again this spring, where he will produce several 
of his larger choral and orchestral works. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





....Wagner’s sacred cantata, “Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel,” has just been performed both at Basle and Ziirich, 

....An opera, “ Reinhardt von Ufenau,” by a young 
Dresden composer named Franz Curti, has recently been per- 
formed with success at Ziirich. 

....Verdi’s “Otello” is to be done at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, at the close of Mr. Irving’s season, in July. 
Both the band and the chorus of La Scala, in Milan, have been 
engaged for the performance. 

....A new piano quintet by a Norwegian composer, 
Ch, Sinding, has lately been performed at Leipsic, and is 
causing some discussion in the German musical papers. 
Sinding’s name is as yet, we believe, unknown to American 
concert programs. 

....Mr. Jerome Hopkins has been having a big tussle 
in the London courts with parties who, he says, sought to 
swindle him in connection with the production of his oratorio 
‘‘Samuel.” He has won his second suit and now is girding 
his loins for four more. 

...-Colonel Mapleson is trying to get money to hire 
Her Majesty's Theatre in London in order to rival Gus Harris’ 
Italian opera this season. Albani and some other operatic 
stars are not yet included in the Covent Garden cast, and 


..».“ Doris,” Alfred Cellier’s new operetta, now in re- 
hearsal in London, is said to be both romantic and patriotic, 
the action taking place in the interval between the death of 
Queen Mary and -the coronation of Elizabeth. A national 
song in the third act is expected to produce a great impression, 


.... The present opera season at Lisbon will probably 
terminate with representations of a new opera by Mr. Adolphe 
Sauvinet, entitled ‘‘ Flavia.” There is also announced the 
imminent appearance at Lisbon of a new artistic journal, the 
Lisbon ‘‘ Musical Gazette,” 

....The Queen of England. made a present to the 
London Royal College of Music of the magnificent collection 
of works which had been, in the first instance, got together in 
connection with the *“‘ Concerts of Antient Music,” and which 
have to the present time remained in the musical library of 
Buckingham Palace, The value of such a present is not to be 
expressed in words, 

....It was proposed some time since to collect. sub- 
scriptions for a m¢ t to Sch n,; at Zwickau, his birth- 
place. We now learn that the sum collected or promised is 
so small that the town authorities are to be solicited to make a 
grant in aid of the scheme. Perhaps an appeal to foreigners, 
few of whom, we fancy, have hitherto heard of the proposal, 
would be more effective. 





.... It seems that it is contemplated to produce shortly 
at Bayreuth (not, of course, at the Wagner Theatre, but at the 
old opera house in the town) -Lortzing’s comic opera, ‘t Hans 
Sachs, oder Die Meistersinger,” a work which was originally 
produced at Leipsic on’ June 23, 1840—five years before Wag- 
ner even began to sketch his opera on the same subject. 
There are many very remarkable similarities between the 
libretto of this work and Wagner’s comic masterpiece. It 
will be curious to notice the reception given to such a speci- 
men of the music of the past in a town which is the very head- 
quarters of the music of the future. 


....A new work of much importance and interest 
seems to have been produced at Leipsic in ‘‘ Das Meer” (The 
Sea)‘ a ‘‘ symphony ode” by J. S. Nicodé, well known in this 
country as the author of much excellent music for the piano. 
It is in seven parts, two of which are for orchestra only—the 
others for soli, chorus and orchestra; and in three of these 
with organ. Not all the movements met with unqualified ap- 
proval (the performance having been in some parts rather un- 
satisfactory), but it wasgenerally recognized as a work of very 
superior merit and of high interest. Nicodé bimself con- 
ducted. 

.... Wagner's “ Lohengrin” was produced at the La 
‘Scala Theatre, of Milan, on March 6, with, it is to.be feared, an 
unsatisfactory result. Climatic influences seem to have pre- 
vented some of the artists originally engaged from appearing, 
and mere or less to have disqualified those who took their 
places from doing themselves justice. The orchestra and 
scenery also seem to have been inadequate ; though as regards 
the former, we cannot think that a conductor so competent as 
Faccio can have been to blame. The most favorable comment 
that can be made, is that matters appear to have been im- 
proved as the opera progressed, so that, perhaps, future per- 
formances may be more succesful. 


.... Those Englishmen have a funny way of doing 
things. Here are the *‘ Tonic-Sol-Fa”’ Curwens, of London, 
announcing the publication of Arthur Foote’s ‘‘ The Wreck of 
the Hesperus ” under the title of ‘‘ The Skipper’s Daughter.” 
It is gratifying to note this instance of the republication of an 
American work in England. Reviewing the same, the Lon- 
don ‘* Musical World” says: ‘* This work is far above the 
average level of the ‘short cantata’ style, much dramatic 
power being brought to bear upon the fine poem (‘ The Wreck 
of the Hesperus’). It is easy to recognize the judgment of a 
true musician in the various modulations, changes of time, &c. 
Nothing is forced ; the music seems to grow quite naturally 
out of the words.”—Boston ‘‘ Traveler.” 


....European journalism—in so far, at least, as music 
is concerned—is not always of an entirely exemplary nature. 
There are, it is true, certain musical critics in France and 
Germany whose writings are distinguished by depth and 
acuteness, but amusing instances not infrequently occur of a 
singular editorial laxness in the provision of ‘‘up to date” 
information. he latest example of this may be found in the 
‘*Kélnische Zeitung,” a paper which is, as all the world 
knows, well informed on political matters, but is occasionally 
behind the times in other ways. ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” was 
performed for the first time at Cologne on February 18—a fact 
sufficiently remarkable when one remembers how that city is 
hallowed by the memories of Hiller. The paper in question, 
however, in noticing the performance, which, by the way, does 
not appear to have been of particular excellence, devoted a 
consicerable space to a résumé of the plot, with an amount of 
etail which at this hour of the day seems scarcely necessary, 
even in Cologne. A few commonplace criticisms were given, 
such as complaints of the difficulties of the text and music, 
and a list was added of the places in which the work has 
already been given, although no mention of the London per- 
formances was made. The astonishing statement was also 
made regarding an alleged proposal to substitute ‘‘ Tristan” 
for ‘‘ Tannhéuser” in Paris in 1861. This will come as a 
revelation to many, as the fact that such a proposal wasgmade 











Colonel Mapleson is after them, 





has never before been suggested. 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, April 1, 1889. 
Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by these sons of (New) York. 
HE discontent has been that every man, 
woman and child in Boston seemed to be possessed of a 
desire to give a concert last week, and the unhappy critic had 
to fly around for dear life, taking a song here, a violin solo 
there, a piano piece from one recital and a grand aria from an- 
other. It is sometimes difficult to judge of a whole house by 
a sample brick, but the reviewers have gradually attained the 
power of gauging a whole concert by one or two numbers. 
Monday evening I divided myself and vibrated between the 
Boston Theatre and Chickering Hall. At the former! was 
attracted by Jessie Bartlett Davis, who appeared with the 
Bostonians in ‘‘ Fatinitza,”” and made the most dashing lieu- 
tenant that ever trod the boards. Her smiling and speaking 
voice are both very attractive, and Juliette Corden looked 
every inch an aristocratas ‘* Princess Lydia.” 

Of Barnabee, Macdonald, Frothingham, &c., it is unneces- 
sary to speak, for their performances in this opera are ‘‘ familiar 
in our mouths as household words.” But I may cordially praise 
Mr. Cowles for his excellent singing as the ‘‘General.” He 
has as yet only appeared in small parts, but, unless I mistake, 
he has a future before him which is better than, like Cam- 
panini, having a future behind him. When Mr. Hoff sang 
‘*My Native Land,” that robbery from ‘‘ Das ist mei Oester- 
reich,” he clung to the notes as if they had thirty days to run, 
with three days of grace added, and this seemed to distort the 
character of the hearty mountaineer’s music somewhat. But, 
altogether, ‘‘ Fatinitza” and ‘* Pygmalion and Galatea” are 
the two leading cards of the Bostonians this season. 

At Chickering Hall I heard a piano recital by Jas, T. Whe- 
lan, a young pianist of considerable promise. Mr, Whelan 
has a good technic, but often uses too much force. He is not 
unlike Mr. H. G. Tucker in his style of playing, leaning rather 
to the broad and massive than to the delicate and poetic. He 
was exact and clear in all his work, and was able to work up 
his climaxes with amazing power, I liked him best in 
Brahms’ rhapsody, but in Liszt’s arrangement of the ‘‘ Spin- 
ning Song”’ it was rather a steam loom than a simple spinning 
wheel that was heard in the music. Mrs. Geo. W. Galvin 
sang with much beauty of expression and power at this con- 
cert. ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel’ was rather a bold flight, but she sang 
it broadly and with dramatic effect. Nevertheless her best 
work was in a set of songs by Cowen, and a beautiful Lied by 
our talented conductor, Mr. Gericke. In these she sang with 
artistic expression and entire control of voice. Tuesday Mr. 
Ernst Perabo gave two Beethoven concerts. It was the anni- 
versary of the death of the great composer, and a fitting tribute 
tohis memory. Mr. Perabo is one of the best interpreters of 
Beethoven’s music. There is power combined with delicacy 
in his work, and a true artistic perception of the composer’s 
intention. As an advertiser he does not attain quite so high 
arank. The following advertisement in the Boston ‘‘ Home 
Journal” announced his concert, and may show my meaning : 

Extra.—Mr. Ernst Perabo will present on Tuesday next in Chickering 
Hall the choicest selections of music ever offered to a cultivated audience. 
The program does not give directions where teeth may be extracted, 
caramels procured or the best cigars found, but contains a mastefly essay 
upon music by one of nature's noblemen, a resident of Boston. Novelties 
by well, no matter, It is the excellent and permanent we need, and 
not the novel or the smart. The Sacred is always new, but the New rarely 
sacred. 

Beethoven needs no such sensational defense, nor do the 
commercial programs deserve the attention thus given them. 
The ‘‘ masterly essay” referred to proved to bea series of 
rambling remarks (not devoid of poetic feeling) by Rev. Wm. 
R. Alger. The performance of the artists was excellent. 
Mr. Perabo’s work in the concerted music, the quartet, op. 16, 
E flat, and the trio in B flat, op. 97, as well as in the accom- 
paniment of the cyclus of songs, was artistic. Mr. Listemanon 
was excellent in the first violin part. The other instru- 
mentalists were adequate to their work, and Miss Franklin, 
although not as excellent as in her recent recital, was impres- 
sive in the cyclus ‘‘ An die ferne Geliebte,” in the last num- 
bers of which she sang with much expression andtaste. Alto- 
gether, then, the concert was a very worthy occasion, which 
would scarcely have been anticipated from the bizarre style of 
its announcement. 

Wednesday came Emma Juch, with a miscellaneous com- 
pany, and gave a concert in Music Hall that was a reminder of 
the style of days long since gone by when struggling opera 
companies gave sporadic concerts, after their managers had 
demonstrated to them the necessity of earning money or of the 
artists’ walking to their respective homes. I do not mean to 
insinuate that this troupe was unstable in any direction, ex- 
cept in its music. Miss Juch was the only redeeming feature 
of the occasion, and she is by no means so great on the con- 
cert platform as she has been, with proper accessories, in the 
lesser Wagnerian operas. Her singing of Gounod’s *‘ Plus 
grande dans son obscurité” was not to be compared with 
Fursch-Madi’s interpretation of the number, but in simpler 
wotk, demanding expression rather than dramatic breadth, 
she was entirely excellent. The singing of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Du 
bist wie eine Blume "and of the ‘‘ King of Thule’’ in ‘* Faust ” 
was commendable. In the ‘Jewel Song” she lapsed from 
true intonation in the trill, and was not remarkably effective, 

‘The company was generally weak and: decrepit. Fhé' or- 
chestra strayed from the paths of musical rectitude and com- 





posed more dissonances in half an hour than Schumann and 
Wagner combined could have written ina year. Mr. Perotti 
chose just the song which suited him least—‘* La Donna e 
Mobile” (does this mean *‘ The lady from Mobile, Ala. ?”) 
—but redeemed himself somewhat in ‘‘ Salve Dimora.” The 
‘cello solo was not given in the ordinary tempered scale used 
by musicians nowadays. Mrs. Herbert-Foerster sang broadly 
but too vehemently, and jumped from // to # without any in- 
termediate shadings. Miss Louise Veling played earnestly, 
but too emphatically in two piano numbers. She has consid- 
erable promise, but there is more work to do before full attain- 
ment is reached. Mr. Bologna, as ‘‘ Mephistopheles” (the 
garden scene from ‘' Faust” closed the program), used an in- 
tonation which seemed to come direct from Hades, and was, 
therefore, in one sense, appropriate. Miss Von Daenhoff did 
quite well with the ‘‘ Flower Song.” The concert began nearly 
half an hour behind time, and the second concert which was 
to have been given Saturday afternoon was abandoned. 
Thursday evening I attended the Cecilia concert and the 
contrast was a refreshing one. The society gave Dvorak’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater.” Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem” and this ‘‘ Stabat”’ 
are, in my estimation, the two best sacred works of this epoch. 
The performance was altogether praiseworthy. Not only did 
the chorus and orchestra do excellent work throughout, but, 
a desideratum that has not always been attained in sacred 
works given in Boston, the soloists were good and their 


voices balanced well. I am glad to be able to praise a 


soprano who is comparatively new to me in this broad school 


of work. 

Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker sarg with admirable clearness 
and beauty of tone, and in the parts where: her voice was 
placed against chorus, as in the finale, her power and surety 
made a decided impression. Mr. Geo. J. Parker was the 
tenor, and in ‘‘ Fac me vere” was expressive and sweet. He 
is one of the most careful of singers, and his intonation and 
time keeping are flawless, even in the most intricate work. 
Mr. Babcock’s deep bass was heard to good advantage, and 
an E which he brought up from the sub-cellar of his register 
was as clear as Myron Whitney could have given it. Muss 
How was as expressive as usual in the alto part, but her voice 
seemed to lack breadth in the ‘‘ Inflammatus.” The choruses 
‘Virgo, virginum, preclara” and ‘‘ Quando corpus” were so 
finely sung that I should require a special kind of type to de- 
scribe them. Perhaps a scintillating red and gold might do 
it, but I doubt it. 

I was unable to hear Mr. Emil Zoch and Mrs. Steiniger- 
Clark in their piano recitals, for you can see that my time 
has been reasonably occupied with large concerts. 

I need some more laudatory adjectives, for I have worn the 
ordinary ones threadbare on the Henschel recitals, of which 
two more were given this week. The culmination of the 
series was in a program, made up entirely of Mr. Henschel’s 
vocal compositions, which was given in the Meionaon last 
Saturday afternoon. Some of the works were composed 
twenty-two years ago. and the list extended down to some 
very recent compositions. 

Few composers could stand the test of giving such a pro- 
grem: monotony would be almost a foregone conclusion, yet 
not a trace of it was apparent to me in the concert. I may 
state at once that Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss Gertrude 
Edmands and Mr. Parker sang well. Technically no fault 
can be found, but, of course, the compositions were on differ- 
ent levels. ‘‘ Beim Kerzenlicht” was a beautiful example of 
a passionate, brooding Lied, but ‘‘ The Old King” was 
not as good as in the wonderful yet simple setting by Grieg. 
Two vocal canons in the octave would have made Theo. Mar- 
zials hide his distinguished head had he heard them. Jadas- 
sohn and Henschel seem tome to be the two composers 
who manage to give strict counterpoint without any rigidity be- 
ing evident. 

I prefer the old Gridener's setting of ‘‘ Werner's Songs 
frém Italy’ to Mr. Henschel’s as a whole, but ‘‘ Die Sommer- 
nacht bat mir’s angethan” is better than that of the Hamburg 
composer. Best of all, however, is the ‘‘Serbisches Lieder- 
spiel,” in which the composer has set a cyclus of widely vary- 
ing poems of Servia to remarkably charming music. The true 
spirit of the folksong is caught, by no means an easy thing to 
do. The usual symphony concert closed the week. Here is 
the list: 

Overture in B. 


Concerto for Horn 

Mr. Xaver Reiter. 
Scherzo from the Reformation Symphony 
Serenade for strings, No. 3, in E minor 
Symphony in A, No. 7 L. v. Beethoven 

The Schubert overture did not overwhelm me. It had 
small dimensions, a very tiny A/itte/satz and charmed by its 
contrasts, as almost all of the composer's smaller instrumental 
works do. 

I believe I have recently spoken of Mr. Reiter’s perform- 
ance of the Mozart concerto. He is as fine an artist as can 
be heard on this instrument. He is fond of his horn. It is 
next to impossible to believe that such sweet tones can come 
from such a fierce looking individual. The flexibility of his 
playing is remarkable, and his purity of tone equally so. 
Few in the audience could have appreciated the difficulty of 
the work, since few understand the technic of the instrument. 
There may be some who imagine that the performer puts his 
right hand into the instrument merely to keep it warm. 


F. Mendelssohn 
Rob, Fuchs 








The orchestral work of the concert was excellent. Of the 
serenade, the allegretto was the most pleasing movement but 
the gypsy finale was more difficult, and the fierce bridge tones 
were finely given by the violins. I especially admired Mr. 
Gericke’s reading of the allegretto in the symphony. Many 
conductors spoil the effect of this by taking it too slow. 
Beethoven himself considered long before he dared to mark it 
‘* allegretto,” He certainly wanted the andante character 
without the andante tempo, and this the conductor seemed to 
appreciate. 

And now for a week of German opera! Undoubtedly the 
first performance of the Trilogy is the greatest musical event 
that has ever taken place in Boston, but you have heard it so 
often in New York that it will not demand a vast description 
next week by Louis C. Elson. 


Oratorio Society Concert. 


HE Oratorio Society and Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
its conductor, deserve thanks for making our music loving 
public acquainted with a choral work that is not often heard in 
concerts even in Europe and had hitherto never before been 
given in this country. This was Edward Grell’s ‘* Missa 
Solemnis,” written in sixteen unaccompanied vocal parts for 
solo voices and four four-part choruses, which was produced 
at the third and last concert of the present season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Thursday night and at the usual pub- 
lic rehearsal on the previous afternoon, on both of which occa- 
sions large audiences testified through frequent and hearty 
applause to the artistic pleasure they were deriving from the 
finished rendering of the work. 

Grell was born in the first year of the present century, at 
Berlin, where his father was organist. With his sixteenth 
year he was able to follow in his father’s footsteps and became 
the organist of the Berlin Nicolaichurch. In 1817 he entered 
the Singacademie, of which most prominent society he became 
in 1832 the vice-conductor. In 1839 he was titled royal A/usik- 
director, and was nominated court organist. In 1841 he was 
elected member of the Academy of Arts; in 1843 he became 
singing teacher of the cathedral choir, which position he held 
till 1851, when he became teacher of composition at the 
Academy, member of the academic senate, and conductor of 
the Singacademie. In 1858 he received the professor title, 
a rather doubtful honor in this country, where everybody 
styles himself a ‘‘ professor,” but a distinction in Germany, 
where the title can only be bestowed by the Government. 
The latter further honored Grell in 1864, by conferring upon 
him the highest order ever given to artists, that of the Pour 
le Mérite. 

The conductorship of the Singacademie he resigned in 1876, 
but bis functions as member of the academy of arts he fulfills 
to this very day, at the venerable age of eighty-nine years: 
Grell is a fine contrapuntal writer and a great connoisseur of 
ancient music, but his merits are greater as a teacher and con- 
ductor than as a composer, for he too, like so many others, 
although gifted with a facility for part writing, is sadly lacking 
in power and originality of thematic invention. Thus it hap- 
pens that of his many works only his che/ d@’euvre, the sixteen- 
part mass under consideration, has maintained enough vitality 
or attractiveness to be occasionally performed by the Berlin 
Singacademie, to the standing repertory of which society it be- 
longs. But even this mass, admirable as the part writing no 
doubt is, and in spite of many beautiful choral effects, becomes 
rather wearisome and even highly monotonous when heard in 
its entirety. The lack of dramatic power of expression and 
feeling, the want of tonal variety and even a notable absence 
of display of contrapuntal skill or peculiar and novel harmonic 
devices which might prove interesting to the musician at least, 
make the work fail of its high purposes. We cannot, therefore, 
predict for it a permanent place in concert programs, even of 
music of its kind, which found its highest perfection in the 
a capella writings of a Bach and Palestrina. 

The mass, however, as we said before, elicited the hearty 
appreciation of the public, and this was in the main due tothe 
excellent and polished singing of the Oratorio Society, whe on 
this occasion shone to considerable advantage. The sixteen 
solo parts which Grell uses in alternation and effective con- 
trast with the choruses were also very well given by the fol- 
lowing soloists: 


SOPRANO. 
Mrs. Adolph Hartdegen, Miss Anna L. Kelly, 


Miss Hortense Pierce. 


Mrs. Theodore Toedt, 


ALTO, 
Mrs. Barron Anderson, Miss McPherson, 


Miss E. Boyer. 


Mrs. Carl Alves, 


TENOR. 


Mr. William Dennison, Mr. W. H. Rieger, 


Mr. Charles Clarke. 


Mr. Theodore Toedt, 


BASS. 


Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
Mr. Charles Hawley. 


Dr. Carl Martin, Mr. J. C. Dempsey, 

The ‘‘Sanctus,” in A flat for eight solo voices, the most 
beautiful portion of the entire mass, was sung so exquisitely 
by the two first solo quartets that the public insisted on a re- 
petition of the same, which was graciously granted. 

Mr. Waiter Damrosch had studied the difficult chorus work 
with his society in a painstaking and praiseworthy manner and 
he conducted with, for him, unusual care and precision. 
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Some of Von Bulow’s Ideas. 
|* the comments recently published in this 
paper on Dr. Hans von Biilow's reading of the eighth 
symphony of Beethoven particular stress was laid upon the 
fact that he disregarded the printed metronome mark of 126 
crotchets to the minute, given as the indication for the time of 
the Tempo di Menuetto, and played the movement at the rate 
of about ninety-three crotchets per minute. The writer ad- 
mitted that he was unacquainted with the special reasons 
which influenced Dr. von Biillow’s interpretation. The great 
musician was so courteous as to express a desire to explain 
his ideas in regard to this movement, and he did so yesterday 
morning in the course of an hour's chat, in which his learning, 
his keen analytical power, his wide study, his marvelous 
memory and his incisive wit were displayed in a most charm- 
ing manner. 
The doctor is undoubtedly to some extent a believer in the 
theory held by no small number of conductors, and set forth 
succinctly by Wagner, that “the right comprehension of the 
melos is the sole guide to the right tempo; these two things 
are inseparable : the one implies and qualifies the other.” He 
referred bis visitor to Wagner's argument in favor of his read- 
ing of the movement referred to, and for the benefit of those 
who are unacquainted with it, it is here quoted from Edward 
Dannreuther’s excellent translation of the master’s ‘‘ Ueber 
das Dirigiren” (‘* On Conducting”). Wagner says: 
**We know that Haydn in his principal later symphonies 
used the form of the menuet as a pleasing link between the 
adagio and the final allegro, and that he thus was induced to 
increase the speed of the movement considerably, contrary to 
the character of the true menuet.. It is clear that he incorpora- 
ted the * Lindler,’ particularly in the trio, so that-with regard 
to the tempo the designation * Menuetto’ is hardly appropri- 
ate, and was retained for conventional reasons only. * * * 
Now, Beethoven, as is not uncommon with him, meant to 
write a true menuet in his F major symphony. He places it 
between the two main allegro movements as a sort of compli- 
mentary antithesis to an allegretto scherzando which precedes 
it, and to remove any doubt as to his intentions regarding the 
tempo he designates it not as a menuetto but as a Tempo di 
Menuetto. 

‘This novel and unconventional characterization of the 
two middle movements of a symphony was almost entirely 
overlooked ; the allegretto scherzando was taken to represent 
the usual andante and the Tempo di Menuetto the familiar 
scherzo, and, as the two movements thus interpreted seemed 
rather paltry, and none of the usual effects could be got with 
them, our musicians came to regard the entire symphony as 
a sort of accidental ors d’auvre of Beethoven's muse, who, 
after the exertions with the A major symphony, had chosen 
‘to take things rather easy.’ Accordingly, after the allegretto 
stherzando, the time of which is invariably dragged somewhat, 
the Tempo di Menuetto is served up as a refreshing ‘ Lindler,’ 
which passes the ear without leaving any distinct impression, 

** Generally, however, one is glad when the tortures of the 
trio are over. This loveliest of idyls is turned into a veritable 
monstrosity by the passage in triplets for the violoncello, 
which if taken at the usual quick pace, is the despair of violon- 
cellists, who are worried with the basty staccato across the 
strings and back again, and find it impossible to produce any- 
thing but a painful series of scratches, Naturally this difficulty 
disappears as soon as the delicate melody of the horns and 
clarinets is taken at the proper tempo ; these instruments are 
thus relieved from the special difficulties pertaining to them, 
and which, particularly with the clarinet, at times render it 
likely to produce a ‘quack,’ even in the hands of skillful 
players.” 

But Dr. von Biilow does not regard Wagner's argument as 
his chief support. He argues from internal evidence, founded 
on analogies drawn from other works of Beethoven that the 
composer not infrequently wrote a menuetto movement in 
place of the customary andante or adagio. He quotes as a 
familiar instance of this usage the eighteenth piano sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3, E flat major. This work begins with an al- 
legro in three-fourth time. This is followed by a movement 
marked ‘‘ Scherzo, allegretto vivace,” which is followed in 
turn by a movement marked ‘* Menuetto, moderato e grazi- 
oso.” The final movement is marked ‘‘ Presto con fuoco.” 
The conclusion is certainly unavoidable that in this composi- 
tion Beethoven intended the menuetto to be the slow move- 


lieve that he was—was never slow to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to his predecessors, especially Beethoven, 
and Weber, and has often spoken with enthusiasm of Haydn 
and Mozart, he has not so far, as we are aware, told us zz 
totidem verbis how much he owed to the study of Bach. Still, 
there are many salient passages, scattered throughout his 
literary works, which amply testify to the esteem and enthu- 
siasm which he felt for this great genius and incomparable 
master of counterpoint, and some of which it seems well worth 
while to call attention to. 


ner writes: 


the soldiers wounded at Hanau. The seventh symphony was 
produced then, Among those who played in the orchestra 
were Salieri, Spohr, Mayseder, Hummel, Romberg and Mos- 
cheles. The success of the symphony led to a third anda 
fourth concert. The latter took place on February 27, 1814, 
with nearly the same performers as before, and on this occa- 
sion, which is the one referred to by Mr. Bargheer, the eighth 
symphony was brought forward and was not received with 
great favor. The following passage from Schindler's life of 
Beethoven has a bearing on the interpretation of this sym- 
phony: 

‘‘His own observations, coupled with accounts received 
from various places describing the ineffective performance of 
the symphonies in consequence of mistaken ideas of their 
tempi, induced Beethoven in the winter of 1825-6 to investi- 
gate the cause of the errors. This he did in my presence, and 
he ascertained that the metronomic signs in the printed scores 
were faulty in fixing the tempi too quick; and, indeed, he de- 
clared that many of those metronomic signs were not author- 
ized by him. I may here mention that the symphonies from 
No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive were published before the invention 
of Maelzel’s metronome; and it is only to the seventh and 
ninth symphonies that the metronomic signs can with positive 
certainty be said to have been given by Beethoven. Whether 
or not he metronomed the eighth symphony (the score of which 
was only lately published) I cannot positively determine. I 
do not recollect having heard him speak of metronoming that 
symphony, though a great deal of conversation passed between 
us on the subject of the composition itself.” 

The often discussed interpretation of the ‘little eighth” is 
likely to remain’a vexed question, but Dr. von Biilow certainly 
offers strong reasons for his reading, and the direct historical 
testimony offered by Mr. Bargheer’s letter is of much impor- 
tance. It is, of course, not impossible that Spohr may have 
departed from the correct tempi as given by Beethoven’s own 
conducting ; but remembering that Spohr was accounted one 
of the best conductors of his time, we have no right to assume 
without proof that he committed this breach of trust. 

Dr. von Biilow’s conscientiousness in this entire matter is 
beyond doubt. His depth of principle in regard to fidelity is 
illustrated by a remark he made yesterday in speaking of the 
instructions he gave his pupils in his teaching days. He im- 
pressed upon them first of all the necessity of playing correct- 
ly ; second, finely and beautifully, and third, interestingly. 
But he always exhorted them never to do anything at the sac- 
rifice of correctness. 

Dr. von Biilow, in the course of the convervation, said some 
very interesting things in regard to his ideas of Chopin. He 
sees two chief aspects of Chopin’s character—masculine and 
feminine—and he finds full expression of both in his composi- 
tions. He has no sympathy with the estimate of this com- 
poser which ranks him as a mere sentimentalist. He finds in 
those works of Chopin which he likes best the ardor, the ag- 
gressiveness and the force of a masculine spirit. It will be a 
pleasure to those who love Chopin's music to know that so 
great a musician as Von Bilow holds this opinion, and if an 
opportunity is offered to hear him play some of the French 
Pole’s works, we shall expect an exposition of something more 
than the sweetness of an indescribably magnetic nature and 
shall look for evidences of genuine poetic power.—W. J. Hen- 
derson in Monday's ‘*‘ Times.” 








Wagner on Bach. 
TUDENTS of Wagner, who are also students 
of Bach, cannot have failed to notice how greatly the 
younger master was influenced by the older one. Though 
Wagner—the great iconoclast, as some would still have us be- 


Gluck 


1. In his pamphlet, ‘‘ Das Judenthum in der Musik,” Wag- 


‘*Bach’s musical language fashioned itself at a period of 





ment of the work, 
Dr. von Biilow quotes Thayer as authority for the state- 
ment that the printed metronome mark of the Tempo di Min- 


uetto is wrong. But the most direct and forcible support of 
his practice is found in a letter which he showed the writer, 
written to him by C. Bargheer, for many years Hofkapel- 
meister at Detmold, and: now concertmeister at Hamburg. 
Mr. Bargheer wrote this letterto the doctor after hearing a 
performance of the eighth symphony under his direction, 
He expresses himself as delighted with Von Biilow’s tempi, 
and says they are precisely those employed at a performance 
of the work in which he took part, at Cassel in the winter of 
1849-50, under the direction of Ludwig Spohr, and he adds 
that Spohr learned the tempi when he himself played in a 
performance of the work in Vienna in 1814, under the baton of 
Beethoven, 

Students of Beethoven's life will remember that on Decem- 
ber 8, 1813, he gave a grand concert, organized by Maelzel, 
in the large hall of the university at Vienna for the benefit of 


our musical history when the universal musical language was 
still striving to attain to more individual and more certain 
means of expression; the purely formal and pedantic still 
clove so closely to it, that its purely human power of ex- 
pression, as we find it in Bach, was now for the first time 
brought to light by the prodigious power of his genius. Bach’s 
language bears the same relationship to Mozart’s, and lastly 
to that of Beethoven, as the Egyptian Sphinx bears to the 
Grecian statues of the human form; as the Sphinx, with its 
human face, strives to emancipate itself from its beast’s body, 
so Bach’s noble human head strives to rid itself of its wig.” 

2. When advocating the cause of harmony and polyphony 
versus Italian operatic melody, which (as he says) has re- 
mained satisfied with a harmonic basis of such astounding 
poverty that it might exist without any accompaniment what- 
ever, he wrote in ‘‘ Zukunftsmusik : ” 

“German masters endeavored to develop harmony anew 
in connection with lively rhythmical melody, and this in such 


expression of the melody. Thus independent polyphony was 
not only retained, but developed to a point where each of the 
voices, by means of contrapuntal art, took an independent 
part in the execution of the rhythmical melody, so that this 
melody was heard not only in the original canto jfirmo, but 
also distinctly in each of the accompanying voices, In church 
music, where the lyrical flow tends toward rhythmical melody, 
the wonderful and irresistible effect—an effect peculiar and 
possible to music alone—will be felt by all who are fortunate 
enough to hear a good performance of vocal compositions by 
Sebastian Bach—for instance, of his eight part motet, ‘Sing 
unto the Lord a New Song,’ in which a lyrical stream of 
rhythmical melody seems to rush through a rolling sea of har- 
mony.” 

3. In the course of his treatise ‘‘ Ueber deutsches Musik- 
wesen ” Wagner wrote as follows : 

‘*The motets of this master, which were used in the ser- 
vices of the church in the same way as the chorale, except 
that in consequence of their greater difficulty they were sung 
not by the congregation but by a special choir, are unques- 
tionably the most perfect examples of independent vocal 
music that we possess. Sumptuously rich in the profundity of 
their artistic conception, these compositions are always dom- 
inated by a simple, powerful, and often highly poetical com- 
prehension of the text from a truly Protestant point of view. 
At the same time the perfection of the external form of these 
works is so great and so self contained, that it cannot be sur- 
passed by any other art phenomenon. On a still grander 
scale we find this same genre in the great Passions and ora- 
torios. What riches, what fulness of art, what power, 
clearness, and at the same time unostentatious (prunkiose) 
purity speak to us out of these unparalleled masterworks ! The 
whole being, the whole contents of the German nation is in- 
corporated in them!” 

These excerpts from Wagner’s utterances about Bach might 
doubtless be easily extended, but we think that we have ad- 
duced sufficient evidence in proof of Wagner’ devotedness as 
a worshipper at the shrine of the immortal Sebastian. 

CA B. 





Mozart on Accompanied Recitation. 
ge and unusual as the plan of combining 
declamation with music may appear to many, it is one 
which was practiced and advocated by no less a master than 
Mozart. Ina letter to his father, dated Mannheim, November 
12, 1778, he writes: ‘‘ Seiler's company, of which Herr von* 
Dalberg is the director, is here. He willnot hear of my leaving 
this till I have written a *duodrama for him, and, indeed, I did 
not long hesitate, for I have often wished to weite this style of 
drama. I forgot if I wrote to you about it the first time I was 
here. Twice at that time I saw a similar piece performed, 
which afforded me the greatest pleasure—in fact, nothing ever 
surprised me so much, for I had always imagined that a thing 
of this kind would make no effect. 
‘Of course, you know there is no singing in it, but merely 
recitation, to which the music is a sort of obligato recitativo. 
At intervals there is speaking while the music goes on, which 
produces the most striking effect. What I saw was Bender's 
‘Medea,’ He also wrote another, ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ and 
both are truly admirable. * * * Do you know what my 
idea is? That most operatic recitatives should be treated in 
this way, and the recitative only occasionally sung when the 
words can be thoroughly expressed by music.” 
Again, writing from Kaisersheim, December 18, 1778, he 
says: ‘‘ With regard to the monodrama or duodrama, a voice 
part is by no means necessary, as not a single note is sung, 
but entirely spoken ; in short, it is a recitative with instru- 
ments, only the acter speaks the words instead of singing 
them. If you were to hear it, even with the piano, it could 
not fail to please you, but, properly performed, you would be 
quite transported. I can answer for this; but it requires a 
good actor or actress.” 


* The duodrama was called “‘ Semiramis.” 








——An organ recital took place last Saturday after- 
noon at 20’clock at Messrs. Willis & Co.’s, Notre Dame-st., 
Montreal, on the organ to be presented to a collegiate institute in 
that city next week. Mr. Labelle (Notre Dame Church) gave 
selections from Mendelssohn and Handel, extempore pieces 
and one of his own composing. Mr, Reyner (Emmanuel 


Church) gave 
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Miss Birdie Blye has played at a number of mu- 
sicales during Lent, and last week gave a recital in this city 
with the following program : 
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a manner that rhythm and harmony contributed equally to the 


Pelonaise, in E major...... 
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The Von Bulow Recitals. 
FTER an absence of thirteen years Hans 
von Biilow made his reappearance in the capacity of a 
pianist last Monday afternoon at the Broadway Theatre, 
although he had been previously heard last week in recital in 
Brooklyn, and also conducted a symphonic concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Wednesday evening. 
The program of last Monday afternoon was as follows: 


Sonata, A major, op. 2, No. 2. 1795. 
Allegro vivace—Largo appassionato 
Sonata, F major, op. 10, No. 2. 1797. 
Allegro—Allegretto 
Twelve variations on a Russian dance song, A major. 
Sonate Pathétique, C minor, op. 13. 1798. 
Grave ed allegro molto e con brio— Adagio cantabile—Rondo. 
Sonata, E major, op. 14, No. 1. 1797. 
Allegro—Allegretto— Allegro commodo. 
Sonata, G major, op. 14. No. 2. 
Allegro—Andante— Allegro assai. 
Six variations on an original theme in F major, op. 34. 
Sonata, D major, op. 28. 1801. 
Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivace—Allegro ma non troppo. 

To speak of Von Biilow as a pianist one must first dispossess 
his mind thoroughly of the idea of virtuosity and think 
seriously of the man of brains, the intellectual artist. We all 
remember his virtuosity ; he, too, can toy with the keyboard 
in the daintiest fashion, and can manipulate the whizzing 
pyrotechnical displays of Liszt as well as the full fledged 
virtuoso, but—and herein lies the pith of the argument—he 
can interpret all schools equally well, and, wonder upon won- 
der, one forgets the technic in the playing, the man himself in 
the composition. 

In the high white light of a matchless musically intellectual 
mind all he touches becomes instinct with a vivid life, the 
tone leaps up to meet his electric touch, and, lo! a marvelous 
tonal edifice is created under our very sight, or, rather, hear- 
ing. 

For Biilow, despite current criticism, creates a composition 
as readily as the sculptor of genius works his plastic medium 
in shapes of grace, strength and beauty. In common with 
Tausig, Liszt and Rubinstein, Biilow possesses the mastery 
of his material, and if the fire of the one, the intensity of the 
second and the emotional quality of the third are perhaps 
missing, he compensates for these qualities by focusing a 
mind so sympathetic and so many sided on his music that the 
results are simply magnificent. 


Scherzo—Rondo grazioso, 


Presto. 
1796. 


1802. 


Rubinstein, often purposeless, gives a view of a composi- 
tion such as one gains of a wide and far reaching landscape 
during a lightning flash, but Biilow brings the brightness and 
steadiness of a calcium light that searches every nook and 
cranny of a composition, but is ever changeful, ever kaleido- 
scopic and shot through with a warm, vital life. He has often 
been accused of dryness, and certainly, to come into the rari- 
fied atmosphere of Beethoven, after the swirl of modern piano 
compositions, is rather trying, but one soon grows accus- 
tomed to the change of air, and its bracing influence is in- 
stantly appreciated. Bitilow, with an exquisite fitness for the 
value of each work he plays, and like the great artist he is, 
clothes it in its proper atmosphere, everywhere avoiding exag- 
geration. 

He poses his subject well, and the outlines of some 
scherzos of Beethoven stand out with all the force and sug- 
gestiveness of a dry point etching. 

He brings to bear on Beethoven's compositions all the lov- 
ing force of a great mind; he dissects Beethoven for us with a 
loving hand, but does not, as some virtuosi think necessary to, 
rob the composer of his musical qualities, rattling the dry 
bones of analytical technic before our gaze. 

The program on Monday afternoon was a clever combina- 
tion of Beethoven’s first and second styles, the pidce de résist- 
ance being, of course, the well worn Sonata Pathétique. 

The opening sonata in A major is not one of the greater 
works, but it is at least historically interesting as illustrating 
the influence the Mozart-Haydn sonata form and content had 
on Beethoven's youthful genius. 

The F major sonata, op. 10, No. 2, is much more interest- 
ing musically, because not so formal, the allegretto in F minor 
being in the true Beethovian vein. 

The presto fugato was given in a simply delicious manner, 
fairly dancing with merriment and tinged with jocose humor. 

The two sonatas in E and G respectively, op. 14, Nos. 1 
and 2, dedicated to the Baroness de Braun, are alsosmall in 
their scope, but require the utmost /messe, coupled with a 
penetrating interpretation that was manifestly apparent in the 
performance on this occasion. 

The Sonata Pathétique, which has taken on an added pathos 
from the numberless times it has been maltreated by legions 
of players, female and male (particularly girls), was a rev- 
elation. 

Not only the breadth and resistless force, but the genuine 
dramatic accent, the player brought out of this truly great 
work of Beethoven made it something long to be remem- 
bered. The adagio was sung in the most cantabile fashion, 
and one involuntarily held his breath until the conclusion of 
the movement. 

The Pastorale Sonata, which concluded the long but inter- 
esting program, showed Biilow in his most amiable and mel- 
low mood. The tender, poetic atmosphere in which this 
sonata is bathed was reproduced to perfection, and some of 
the effects were orchestral in their coloring. 

Biillow seems to have the wonderful faculty of giving instru- 





mental color to single tones, he seems to think, at will, any 
instrument, and lo, his listener is instantly cognizant of the 
effect intended. 

He is an artist who is at once en rapport with his audience ; 
he magnetizes them, and often against their will, for he does 
not invite sympathy, but rather compels it. He is a force 
whose power of projecting his individual conceptions on the 
minds of his audiences puts to shame the vaunted marvels of 
professional telepathy. 

The variations played on Monday afternoon would be sim- 
ply unbearable in the hands of another pianist, as they are by 
no means inspired music, and, written in a rococo style, are 
often dull ; but Biilow will not allow you to think so. He co- 
erces you into believing that everything he plays is full of 
most portentous meaning. Biilow’s technic and tempi are 
matters of extreme interest and importance to musicians. 
His touch is not massive ; it is, first of all, crisp, elastic toa 
Gegree, and seems to have a penetrative, meaning quality that 
no other pianist has ever possessed. Some pianists have vocal 
touches, Billow’s has a speaking one. 

It conveys a message with the exactitude of an electric cur- 
rent, and, willy-nilly, one must listen. 

His chord playing is aggressive and compact; his runs like 
dewdrops, but dewdrops of molten steel ; his octaves like the 
blow from a hammer. 

This is all for Beethoven, and woe to the offender who ever 
presumes to dish us up the Bonn master in a sentimental or a 
lush style. 


Here we have Beethoven; no relaxing languors of steam | 


heated fantasy, no drunken ruéatos of maudlin muddlers, but 
Beethoven as he is—a great, lofty soul dwelling on the heights, 
often unmindful of the garb in which he clothed his delphic ut- 
terances ; the symphonist first, the virtuoso last. 

The superb Knabe concert grand that Biilow played aided 
him notably in his artistic utterances. 

The tone was penetrating, but mellow, powerful and plastic, 
instantly adapting itself to the mood of the player; it whis- 
pered and roared at his command. The evenness and tonal 
balance of its scale were severely put to the test in the trying 
compositions of Beethoven, which often consist of a single 
note high in the treble supported by a simple chord in the 
deep bass. 

But at no one moment did the idea of disproportion enter 
the minds of the listeners, and Biilow publicly expressed him- 
self as delighted with the instrument; no mere idle empty 
compliment, for he is the style of man who would refuse to 
play on an instrument he disliked, even if the audience were 
in full view. 

The sonority and liquidity of the Knabe piano, with its 
adaptability for coloring, enhanced the afternoon’s per- 
formance considerably. Messrs. Knabe & Co. can felicitate 
themselves on the success of this artistic experiment. At the 
same time they have laid the music loving public under a debt 
of gratitude to them that will take long to repay. Remember 
our only chance to hear great artists, such as Von Biilow, is 
dependent entirely on the good will of piano manufacturers, 
and to the Knabes belong the merit and praise of doing a 
really great thing in the furtherance of musical culture in this 
country. 

The second program of the cvclus, as follows, was played 
yesterday afternoon, but too late for a detailed review, which 
will appear in our next issue : 

SECOND CONCERT. 
Sonata quasi fantasia, E flat major, op. 27, No. 1. 


Sonata quasi fantasia, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2. 
Fifteen variations and fugue (final theme of the ** Eroica”), E flat major, 


1801. 


Op. 35. 1802. 
Sonata, D minor, op. 31, No. 2. 
Sonata, E flat major, op. 31, No. 3. 
Thirty-three variations on an original theme, in C minor. 1805. 
The third and fourth concerts take place Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons, at 3 o’clock, with the following programs : 


1802. 


1803. 


THIRD CONCERT. 

Sonata, F minor (appassionata), op. 57. 1806. 
Sonata, F sharp major, op. 78. 1808. 
Sonata Caractéristique (‘‘ Les Adieux, |l'Absence et 

major, op. 81. 1810. 
Fantasia, op. 77. 1810. 
Sonata, E major, op. 109. 
Sonata, A flat major, op. 110. 
Sonata, C minor, op. rrr. 1822. 


e Retour’’), E flat 


1820. 
1821. 


FOURTH CONCERT. 
Sonata, A major, op. ror. 1816. 
Great sonata, B major, op. 106. 1819. 
Thirty-three variations on a waltz, by Anton Diabelli,C major, op. 120. 
Last piano work. 1823. 
Rondo a capriccio (** Die Wuth liber den verlornen Groschen’"’), G major, 
op. 129. (Posthumous. ) 

As will be seen this is a stupendous task, as the later works 
of Beethoven are almost unplayable, but we look forward to 
the same lucid readings as in the earlier compositions. 

In consequence of the unprecedented demand for seats, three 
supplementary Biilow concerts are announced and will occur on 
the afternoons of Tuesday, April 9, Thursday, April 11, and Fri- 
day, April 12, at the Broadway Theatre. They will be the 
last but one in which the great pianist will be heard previous 
to his return to Europe. 








——AMr. Frederic Howard, a talented vocalist, had a 
complimentary concert tendered to him last Thursday even- 
ing at Millbury, Mass. Mr. Howard is shortly to enter the 
field of light opera. 


HOME NEWS. 


-—-—Mr. John A. Duff, the well-known manager of 
light opera, died last Sunday morning in this city. 

The New York Progressive Musical Union has 
taken steps toward getting up a national organization. 

The Cincinnati Festival Association has accepted 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's ‘‘ The Dream of Jubal” for performance 
in 18go. 

The pupils of F. W. Merriam, of Minneapolis, 
gave a piano concert last night in that city, assisted by Miss 
Lilly Hammin, vocalist. 

The much talked of new music hall 
was incorporated last Wednesday in Albany by the Secretary 
of State, with a capital of $300,000. Andrew Carnegie, 
Walter Damrosch, Stephen M. Knevals, Morris Reno 
William B. Tuthill are the trustees. 


company 


and 


——At the opening of the new piano warerooms of 


the Bollmann Brothers, St. Louis, the Epstein Brothers, 
Charles Kunkel, Ernst Kroeger, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Wise- 
man and other well-known artists appeared in the two con- 
certs, and interesting and varied programs were given. 


Who will say that the Americans are not a music 





loving people? Five months before its opening the Utica 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music has entered the names of a 
sufficient number of pupils to insure the expenses of the insti- 
tution, not to speak of the $10,000 cash guarantee given by the 
honorary directors. Those who intend to study at this insti- 
tution will do well to send their names early. 

The next concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society will take place on Saturday evening, prefaced by the 
customary rehearsal on Friday afternoon. The program will 
be as follows : Bach’s suite, No. 3, in D ; Beethoven's 
ral” symphony, and Wagner’s ‘‘ Huldigungs March.” ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin” introduction, ‘* Waldweben,” ‘‘ Ride of  the- 
Valkyrs,” ‘* Siegfried’s Death,” and ‘* Kaiser March.” 


** Pasto 


The program at the last concert of the Manu- 
script Club, of Boston, March 26, consisted of two movements 
of a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, by Prof. J. K. Paine; a 
romance for 'cello by Arthur Foote, and the sextet for strings, 
by Johann H. Beck, with songs by Dudley Buck and Arthur 
Whiting. The Beck sextet, which was first played at the 
M. T. N. A. meeting at Indianapolis, again made a deep im- 
pression and was finely played by the Kneise! Quartet, with 
the assistance of an extra viola and 'cello, 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss, a young New York com- 
poser, will give a concert of his own music in Steinway Hall 
next Wednesday, April 10. He will have the help of Miss Maud 
Powell, Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Miss Emily Winant and Mr 
Frederick Bergner, and besides eleven songs, the program will 
contain two movements from a suite for two pianos, a romance 
for violoncello, a romance and polonaise for violin, and a 
trio for piano, violin and violoncello, recently composed and 
dedicated to Mr. Huss’ master, Joseph Rheinberger. 

——The Apollo Club, of Chicago, has in contempla- 
tion a novel but most practical plan for making the most of 
its preparations for the concerts of each season. It is nothing 
less than a repetition of all the concerts of the club next year, 
upon an evening immediately succeeding the regular subscrip- 
tion concert, before audiences composed exclusively of work- 
ingmen and their dependents. The idea had its origin in the 
brain of the leader of the club, Mr. William L. Tomlins. A 
nominal charge of from 5 to 25 cents would be made for the 
tickets, which would be sold through the agency of local labor 
organizations. 

The Albani concerts closed with a matinée last 
Saturday in Cincinnati, which was an ovation to the artist 
She goes from there Westward, extending her trip to San Fran- 
She is to sail on May 11, to keep an operatic engage- 
Negotiations are in prog- 


cisco, 
ment in Covent Garden, London. 
ress for Albani to appear with Patti at the opening of the 
Great Auditorium in Chicago and there is alsounder advise- 
ment a plan for organizing an American opera company. To 
this end Albani has made a visit to the Cincinnati College of 
Music to ascertain its material. Mr. Gye, her husband, says 
America will doubtless hear her again. 





——In Dr. von Bilow’s first and only piano recital in 
Brooklyn, which was given last Friday afternoon at the First 
Baptist Church, corner of Pierrepont and Clinton streets, the 
eminent pianist performed the following works: Fantasie and 
fugue, C major, Mozart; grand sonata, No. 1, opus 1, C ma- 
jor, Brahms ; prelude and fugue from opus 72, E minor, Raff ; 
introduction and toccata, opus 12,G minor, Rheinberger ; 
barcarole No. 4, G major, Rubinstein ; nocturne, opus 62, No. 
2, E major ; impromptu, opus 36, F sharp; scherzo, opus 39, 
C sharp minor, Chopin. Two studies: a, ‘‘ In the Wood;” 
| 6, ‘*Dance of Hobgoblins;” Hungarian rhapsody, No. 8, 
Liszt. . 

—-The fourth concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club took place Tuesday evening of week at 
Chickering Hall. The program could not truthfully be said 


last 





| to be either a novel or a refreshing one. The novelty, a sextet 
by Edmund Kretschmer, op. 40 (in MSS.), written especially 
for the club, will not add materially to the fame of the com- 
poser, being music evidently written to order and dry and 
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labored. The Carl Reinecke sonate for flute and piano is 
called ‘‘ Undine,” and is labeled op. 167, and anyone can 
readily fancy what Reinecke and op. 167 and flute and piano 
means! It was played by Miss Dyas Flanagan, a young 
musicianly pianist whose worth is enhanced by every hearing, 
and Mr. Eugene Weiner, who both struggled vainly to render 
the dismal music interesting. Mr. W. H. Rieger, who pos- 
sesses a light tenor voice, sang several numbers to advantage, 
aitbough obviously most athome in drawing room ballads, His 
singing of a pretty song by Max Spicker called forth an en- 
core, The club played Beethoven's string quartet, op. 18, No. 
6, in a very satisfactory manner. 

——-The second concert of the New York Reed Club 
took place last Friday afternoon, at Chickering Hall. This excel- 
lent organization, which consists of Messrs. Rucquoy, flute ; 
Bour, oboe ; Schreurs, Hackebarth, French horn; 
Helleaberg, bassoon, gave us some capital music most artisti- 
cally interpreted. After some of the bad string quartets we have 
been forced to listen to this season, the perfect tonal balance 
The 
ensemble is welinigh perfection, and an eclogue by Liszt (from 
a piano work), was given with the utmost poetry and delicacy. 
The club also played quintets by Onslow and Beethoven. 


clarinet ; 


and rich coloring of the Reed Club is a welcome relief. 


Miss Virginia Rider, pianist, and Miss Annie Lippincott, 
soprano, assisted. 

~The Choral Union of Hartford has at length per- 
fected arrangements whereby the long talked of musical fes- 
Three grand concerts will be given in 
Among the talent secured are 


tival there is assured 
that city on May 3 
Emma Juch, Jules Perotti, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, Victor 
Herbert and D. M. Babcock, with portions of Thomas’ orches- 
Band of Boston, Miss Juch 


and 4. 


tra, and also of the Germania 


will appear in the oratorio ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” to be given next 
Friday. The tenor Perotti will make his bow before a Con- 


Saturday evening, when Barnby’s 


The labor of conducting the 


necticut audience on 
** Rebekah” will be presented. 
festival will be divided between Carl Zerrahn, the veteran con- 


ductor, and Professor Pratt, of Hartford. 


——The first musical festival of the Rhode Island 
Choral Association will be given at Infantry Hall, Provi- 
dence, on April 29, 30 and May 1. Haydn's ‘‘ Creation,” | 
Max Bruch’'s ‘‘ Arminius" and Dvorak’s ‘‘ Patriotic Hymn’ 
are the leading works to be given, together with miscella- 
neous programs. Mr, Carl Zerrahn is the conductor, and the 
forces to be assembled under his baton are as follows: So- 
prano, Miss Emma Juch; prima donna soprano, Mrs. The- 
rese Herbert Foerster; contralto, Miss Helene von Doen- 
hoff ; tenors, Jules Perotti, Mr. Charles F. Knorr; baritone, 
Mr. Joseph Lynde; bass, Mr. D. M. Babcock, of Boston ; 
violinist, Mr. Max Bendix; ‘cellist, Mr. Victor Herbert; 
pianist, Adele Aus der Ohe; chorus of over five hundred 


voices and a full orchestra. 

———Edwin Klahre’s third piano recital at Chickering 
Hall last Saturday evening presented a most ambitious pro_ 
Beethoven and ending with Tausig, 


gram, Beginning with 


it was a difficult task for so young a pianist as Mr. Klahre, 


ind 


not be too critical in judging of the work of a 


Mr. klahre’s best 


10, in 


we must 


talented and as yet inexperienced pianist. 
work was in the Chopin etudes, op. which he was 
me 


brilli 


re at his ease in the ones requiring delicacy, speed and 
the C 


great breadth and depth. 


minor for instance, which demands 


The G flat major etude in particular 


ancy than in 


was given with great finish, The Weber-Tausig ‘ Invitation 
to the Valse" was played with great brillianey. Mr. Klahre 
when he acquires greater repose and restraint will certainly 
become an excellent pianist, as he possesses a capital touch 


and technic 

Che Thomas concert which took place at Chicker- 
ing Hall last Thursday evening was the last of the evening 
series, The following program was presented : 
sade N op. 1 


Fantasia r viol 


Sere Brahms 
Schumann 

First time.) 
Mr. Max Bendix 


Dvorak 





ic Variations, of 


Symphony N F major, op Beethoven 

The serenade is not by any means the greatest of Brahms’ 
works, but it is not particularly ambitious, and is both 
pleasing and learned, although too long spun out. The 
Schumann fantasia for violin is a novelty, and was thoroughly 
well interpreted by Max Bendix, who did all he could with 
a composition that is eminently music for musicians. The 


Jeethoven symphony and the Dvorak variations were played 


with Mr. Thomas’ accustomed skill and finish. 


As soon as practicbale after the close of the season 


Novello, Ewer & Co, propose publishing the fourth volume of 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s *‘ Review of the New York Musical Sea- 
on Che book will be uniform in method and typographical 
stvle with the ‘‘ Reviews” of the seasons 1885-6, 1886-7 and 
1887-8, which were received with many expressions of favor 
by the press and public. It will contain a record of all the 
musical occurrences in New York city between September, 
1888, and May, 1889, worthy of mention on the score of artis- 
tic significance, discussions of new compositions, operatic 


casts, a final chapter reviewing the doings in opera house and 
oncert room, essays on important musical questions anda 
copious index to all the compositions performed in the course 


th 
the 


season. 











of the United States and Canada in the department of choral 


music. This will be a new feature of the ‘* Review,” 

Mr. Krehbiel is a musical critic of very high rank, not only among 
American writers on music, but as compared with writers of European 
celebrity. The introduction prepares us for a pleasure of no ordinary 
kind ; it is written, not in American, but in English of almost unimpeach- 
able purity, and with a degree of literary style for which we were scarcely 
prepared. If all English critics would get this book and attempt to imi- 
tate the writer's fearless honesty, impartiality and, more than all, his 
power of forming an opinion, English musical criticism would be a differ- 
ent thing from what it is at present.—Dr. Hueffer, in the ‘* Musical Worid,”’ 
London. 


——The Ladies’ Liszt Circle, of Minneapolis, gave a 
piano recital March 23, at Dyer Hall. The following was the 


program : 
* Desseoher Tans TEL.” «2-0 scacocgcsectisephpasdinentiontend .. Beethoven 
Mr. Carl V. Lachmund. 
ERTOUNGUR, GH. 90) TNO, 6. oc cesescccusaeacerek stay nccesteseednnsee Schubert 
Miss Anna Kelly. 

Novelette, No. ro ... 120+s0 Seeeneeea seen at seca tansee Schumann 
“*Soirée de Vienna,”’ No. 6..........++ t eBadwn Aes .... Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Josephine Gable. 

Roado Capriocions, Op. 24...00 ivessoncarssns ssn Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Miss Bessie Brundage. 

BD IG ok: dno cacesncsden sedcnssnneaemeebar eas mnaee .. Franz Liszt 
Miss Gussie Barnes. 

Polonaise in A, op............+++ Shen eee (eD enh) vibes cetgenanen Chopin 
Miss Alice Filbert. 

Consolation, No. 3 ... Liszt 
** Kamennoi-Ostrow,” Op. 10.......0csecseeees .. Rubinstein 
Miss Virginia Reno. 

Wale Tent: Bi Gal iv cancccciaene scnksscacesee .. Moszkowski 


“ Trot de Cavalerie’’......... sed aguees weeuinsas ... Rubinstein 
Miss Alice Torrance. 
——The concert given last Friday evening at Stein- 

way Hall by Rafael Joseffy and Moriz Kosenthal was a great 
success artistically and pecuniarily. A brilliantand large au- 
dience greeted the two popular pianists on their appearance, 
and the prolonged encores after their joint efforts proved the 
public's appreciation of their artistic work. The program was 
as follows: 


Symphony, No. 4, in D minor . ..Robert Schumann 

Orchestra 

{ Impromptu on Schumann's “‘ Manfred ” 

. | Carl Reinecke 

For two pianos Variations on a theme by Beethoven. 

| Camille Saint-Sanés 
Messrs. Joseffy and Rosenthal. 

** Magic Flute ” 


xoeiie Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Miss Clementina De Vere. 


Aria from 
‘*Waldweben ” from “ Siegfried " Richard Wagner 
Orchestra, 
Spinnlied .. Felix Mendelssohn 
.Fred. F. Chopin 
...Schubert-Tausig 


Etude . 
Marche Militaire...... 
Messrs. Rosentha! and Joseffy. 
Hongroise, No. 14. 


Piano soli al unisono 


Rhapsodic . Franz Liszt 


( Ire hestra. 

For an encore Messrs. Joseffy and Rosenthal played the F 
minor etude of Chopin (op. 25, No. 2) in a perfectly bewilder- 
ing manner, although the most solid and satisfying work of the 
evening was the Saint-Saéns duo. Miss Clementina De Vere 
is a vocal virtuoso, her technic being most finished and artis- 
tic. She was also vociferously encored and had to respond. 
The orchestra only played indifferently under Walter Dam- 
rosch's too energetic baton. 


Franz Rummel in Copenhagen. 
ROM private correspondents we learn that 

Mr. Franz Rummel met with immense success at a con- 
cert, on March 9, of the Philharmonic Society of Copenhagen, 
conducted Svendsen, the celebrated composer. 
Her Majesty the Queen and suite were present, and the for- 
mer was so impressed with Mr. Rummel’s playing that she 
sent to say she would be pleased to receive him and Mrs, 


by Johann 


Rummel, who accompanied her husband, the next day at 
2 o'clock, At the appointed hour they were received by their 
Majesties in the most cordial manner, and Franz Rummel was 
highly complimented on his playing. The superb Steinway 
piano came in for a goodly share of praise, the Queen remark- 
ing that it was the most enchanting piano she had ever heard. 
rhe King had ordered a portrait of Thorwaldsen painted by 
the late Professor Morse (the inventor of telegraphy), the 
father of Mrs. Rummel, to be brought into the reception room, 
remarking that he thought Mrs. Rummel would like to see it. 
An invitation was extended to the artist and his wife to be 
present at the court concert at the palace in honor of the 
birthday of the Emperor of Russia on the same evening, and 
Mr. Rummel was asked to assist. The latter begged for per- 
mission to have the Steinway grand moved to the palace, 
which request was readily granted. 

It is reported to us by two of our correspondents that Franz 
Rummel again played superbly that evening, and the piano 
never sounded more beautifully than in the large music room of 
the palace. Both the King and Queen had no end of thanks 
to Mr. Rummel for his playing and seemed so much enchanted 
with the piano that their Majesties expressed the wish to pos- 
sess one. 

Franz Rummel gave his second concert two days afterward, 
at which the King, the Queen ard the Crown Princess, with 
their suites, were present and all were most enthusiastic in 


date he was to proceed to Stockholm and other cities in 
Sweden and Norway. 

It is on all sides conceded, remarks our second correspond- 
ent, that no pianist, since Anton Rubinstein, has met with 
such sensational success at Copenhagen. The Queen herself, 
an excellent pianist, repeatedly expressed great admiration 
of the magnificent Steinway, the mechanical parts of which 
she had explained to her. The King showed also special in- 
terest in this wonderful instrument, the more so as it was the 
first time a Steinway was publicly heard in Copenhagen. 








New Music. 

Frank G. Dossert’s new mass in E minor at once com- 
mands respect for its unpretentious character and careful 
musicianship. It is for four voices, chorus, with clarinets, 
fagotte, horns, trombi, trombone, tympani, violins, viola, 
‘cello, contra-bass and organ obligato, and has already been 
heard. The composer is the organist of St. Stephen’s Church, 
and this work, while being to a certain extent conventional, is 
singable and not difficult. 


’ ’ 


“Zwei Klavierstiicke’’ (“ Sweet Expectation” and 
‘* Fragrant Violets”), by W. Z. Blumenschein, are two pretty 
salon pieces published by Kunkel Brothers, St. Louis. 

Templeton Strong sends us three “ Sinfonische 
Idyllen”” for two pianos, ‘‘ Elfenspiel,” ‘‘ An der Nixen 
Quelle,” and ‘‘ An der Hexenhdhle,” which at once commend 
themselves to pianists anxious for something new in the litera- 
ture for two pianos. Mr. Strong’s abundant facility in writing 
for orchestra has stamped itself on these compositions, which 
are undoubtedly symphonic in their character, although suffi- 
ciently pianistic to.be effective. Leipsic: Jost & Sander. 

Henry Metzer has composed a valse, a romance and a 
melodie, published by Edward Schuberth & Co., the valse 
in D flat being a graceful composition of sufficient weight -for 
the concert hall, although not very difficult. It is slightly sug- 
gestive of both Chopin and Moszkowski. The melodie and 
romance are for piano and violin, and are both cleanly and 
intelligibly written. Very suitable for amateurs, 

Homer N. Bartlett isa prolific writer, but he continues 
to say many things in a graceful, if not a profound manner. 
His new ‘‘ Witch’s Frolic” is a capital piece for encore pur- 
poses, being brilliant and taking. It is sufficiently difficult to 
warrant some pains, and is a thoroughly good piano piece. 
Schirmer, Key B minor. 

Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, needs no introduction 
to the readers of THE MusicaL Courter, as his *'vle and 
merits have often been discussed in these columns. Ditson & 
Co. publish a new song of his, ‘‘ Kiss Me, Sweetheart,” which 
is very good, and while not being at the high water mark of 
Mr. Smith’s best work, is clever and singable. His ‘‘ Caprice 
Norvegienne” is full of northern color, and is extremely 
melodious and not too difficult for students of the piano. The 
composer has certainly caught the Grieg lilt. Rohlfing & Co. 
publish the same composer’s song, ‘‘ When Love is in Her 
Eyes,” a rondel in which the music breathes the spirit of the 
delicate poetical form perfectly. A ‘‘ Polka Rococo” is more 
ambitious than the piano piece already spoken of, and is well 
worthy of perusal. 

A gavot in E flat, by W. Z. Blumenschein, is pub- 
lished. Arthur P. Schmidt is modern, both in spirit and in 
execution. The two are very clever. 

Mr. W. O. Forsyth has writ ten a barcarolle and three 
characteristic pieces entitled ‘‘ Summer Hours,” which, while 
not being startling in their originality, are very pleasant and 


musical. The characteristic pieces are full of sentiment and 
remind one of Mendelssohn somewhat. Edwin Ashdown, 
Toronto. 


Walter O. Wilkinson publishes, through Novello 
Ewer & Co., a sacred solo for tenor or soprano, ‘*O Lord, 
Rebuke Me Not.” Mr. Wilkinson is a meritorious composer 
in this field of composition. 

Harry Rowe Shelley has been very prolific of late, 
but he has employed his undoubted talents in the creation of 
lyric compositions, in which he frequently strikes a very 
happy vein. He has published recently, through Schirmers, 
two books of ‘‘ Melodic Movements,” consisting of eight 
charming piano pieces, full of melody and poetry. Mr. Shelley 
writes admirably in small forms, and these pieces are replete 
with delicacy and skillful harmonic fancies. They are 
modeled somewhat on Schumann’s album works and are dedi- 
cated to the Hon. Robert Thallon, the musical Mecenas of 
Brooklyn. 

We have already reviewed Gustav Hille’s concerto 
for violin in these columns, and the composer sends us his 
second suite for violin, in E minor, written in canonic form, 
with piano accompaniment. The suite consists of a ballade, 
Humoreske Romanze (very melodious), and awalzer. It is 
written throughout in strict canonic form, and while the com- 
poser displays his abundant learning several movements are 
full of excellent thematical material, and, as a whole, the com- 
position is very effective. Leipsic: C. F. W. Siegel. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. publish an album of twelve easy 
pieces for violin and piano, by Dolmetsch, which is just what 
its title signifies, being well written in the bargain. 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s ballade for violin and orchestra, 





their applause. The concert was so great a success that Mr. 





It 


s also purposed by Mr. Krehbiel to add an appendix to 





Rummel concluded to give a third on March 22, after which 





a piano accompaniment, is a composition for an artist to in- 
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terpret, for it is not Spe difficult i but it requires 
intelligence and feeling, as it is written in Mr. Klein’s best 
mood and is surcharged with musical feeling. The true 
legendary tone of the ballade is well preserved throughout 
and its varying moods are faithfully reflected in the well 
written score. Mr. Klein is a composer of great promise and 
ability. Schirmer. 

A brilliant and a taking bit of musical color is a Creole 
song by W. T. Francis, entitled **‘Zozo Mokeur,” which to be 
appreciated must be heard interpreted by Mrs. Pemberton- 
Hincks, to whom it is dedicated. It is full of the veiled 
coquetry and charming melancholy of songs of the South. 
Published by L. Grunewald, New Orleans. 

Franz X. Arens, of Cleveland, sends us two four-part 
male choruses, ‘‘ Wenn sich zwei Herzen scheiden” and 
“*Wach auf, du schine Tratimerin. Schirmer. 

Bernhard Ziehn’s new “Harmonie,” published by 
Robert Ziehn, has already alluded to in these 
columns last fall, 
its tendencies and condensed in its methods. 


Breslau, been 


We should ad- 


vise the author to translate it into English, as then it would | 


be extremely valuable to students of that terrible tangle—har- 
mony and counterpoints. 

“The Maiden and the Clock’ 
recommends itself by originality, pathos and opportunity for 
vocal effect. The words are by Heary Guy Carleton and the 
music by Miss M. E. Underhill, a young lady well known in 
New York and Elizabeth. It is suited to so- 
Published by William A. 


a new song, which 


society circles of 
prano or mezzo-soprano voices. 
Pond & Co., Union-sq. 


Music in ) Baltimore. 
3ALTIMORE, March 31, 1889. 

y= editorial in last week’s issue, which was understood 
here to refer to Day, the local impresario and critic, caused consid- 
erable comment, but nearly unanimous approval. People who know nothing 
whatever about music run great risks when they pose as critics, A man 
who knows not the difference between a morceau of Chopin and ‘one of 
Alard, and who does not recognize the old ‘* Puritani’’ duet, is a sorry ex- 
ample as a musical critic; and yet we have quite such a set right here on 
the banks of the Potomac. There are many critics here who to this day be- 
lieve that Mrs, Auerbach isa greater pianist than Joseffy or Rosenthal, sim- 
ply because they admired her play and because she resided here. And yet 
in the history of piano literature the names of Joseffy and Rosenthal will 
necessarily occupy an important place, while Mrs. Auerbach (by the way, a 
remarkably talented player) will not be mentioned, as there are thousands of 
pianists in Europe, Australia and America of the calibre of Mrs, Auerbach. 
It is difficult to overcome these local and provincial prejudices, and men like 
Day, who are the ignorant dabblers in music, are the very persons who fos- 
ter this kind of prejudice, They constantly institute such comparisons, and 
for that reason I am bound to make the above to show the readers of the 

paper to what a comparison is apt to lead. 
Gustav ee played his American Opera pee td for one week at 





as being a work which is revolutionizing in | 











Ford's Sao House and gave fair representations of opera ; at least, ‘he were 
so far superior to anything of the kind heard here that they justified a much 
larger attendance than they drew. Mr. Charles Bassett, the tenor, was very 
ill during the week and could not appear at times. Mr. Hinrichs deserves 
patronage from the musical people of the cities he visits with his troupe. If 
people do not patronize that kind of opera in the vernacular they cannot ex- 
pect to have any performances here on a more expensive scale, 





Philadelphia had a week of German opera by the New York Metropolitan 
Company and a number of Baltimore people went over to hear the Wagner 
operas. 

William Ludwig gave two Irish concerts here this week, Mrs, Mullen 
sang the soprano and Miss Layton the contralto parts, Mr. Henry Beaumont 
being the tenor, 

Miss Amy Hare, of London, gave a recital at the Peabody on Friday, and 
the last recital of the course will be played next Friday by Mrs. Burmeister. 

Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl is not enjoying the best of health, and will 
probably spend the summer in Switzerland. 

Anton Strelezki gave recitals here that displayed his ability as a pianist 
He is a very gifted musician, endowed with a marvelous 

Hans Sick. 


and musician. 
memory. 


Chicago Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, March 30, 1889. 
HE Amberg German Opera and Comedy Company has 


been giving a week's season at the Columbia Theatre, the répértoire 
including ‘ Farinelli,”’ ‘* Boccaccio,” ‘* Beggar Student,” “* O Schwieger- 
mama” and ‘‘ Fortunio’s Liebeslied."’ Several changes have been made 
during the week from the répértoire as originally announced, until it became 
difficult to say with any approach to certainty what the next performance 
would be. Such irregularities are not calculated to lead one to place implicit 
trust in a manager’s announcements. The company has been a disappoint- 
ment, not by any means equaling former organizations brought here by the 
Some of the old favorites, however, remain, and one of 


same management. 
the new singers, Miss Englaender, is quite a clever vocalist. 

Aside from this one case the new material is of little importance vocally. 
The chorus work, though spirited, is decidedly rough, and shows the need 
of thorough rehearsal by a competent chorus master. The best work of the 
engagement was done in Zumpe’s opera “* Farinelli."’ Offenbach’s one act 
operetta, ‘** Fortunio’s Liebeslied,’’ has little real worth, and is not even 
interesting. The Chicago Symphony Society gave its fourth public re- 
hearsal and concert this week, under the direction of Mr. Hans Balatka. 
The program included Alexander Guilmant’s Organ Symphony, excellently 
played by Mr. Eddy; Litolff's piano concerto, ‘‘ Symphonie National 
Hollandaise,”’ brilliantly executed by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler; the 
* Toreador”’ song, from “ Carmen,” and a tarantella, by Rossini, sung by 





Del Puente, and three orchestral numbers, selections from Beethoven's 
septet, a serenade, one of Hamerick’s Norse suites, and Dvordk’s overture, 
**My Country Home.” No one of these was well done, and even the accom- 
paniments were bad. 

In the organ symphony the wind instruments of the orchestra were so de- 
cidedly out of tune with the organ that their effect with that instrument was 
little short of distressing. Either the organ was so high that the instruments 
could not tune up to it—which is unlikely, as the organ was used with or- 
chestra in the same work only a few weeks ago, and is regularly employed at 
the Apollo concerts—or else the wind players were careless intuning. Inthe 
accompaniments to the vocal numbers the intonation was also bad, and the 
singer frequently fell from the key. This was partly the orchestra’s fault 
and partly his own. There is no good reason why the orchestra should not 
do much better work than has been done yet, except the inability of the di- 





rector to secure it. There are some excelleat players in the ranks and the 
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Theodore Thomas has be en 


poor material is not as bad as some that Mr. 
known to bring toa high degree of efficiency in a single rehearsal several 
years ago, in a flying visit to Chicago. 

In view of these facts it is clear that nothing can be expected of the pres- 
ent director, especially when the Symphony Orchestra is outdone by an 
amateur organization, and the work at this fourth concert proves worse than 
at any of its predecessors, though the music was not especially difficult. 
With a capable conductor the orchestra might at least have been made a 
reasonable success from the start, but all such failures render it more and 
more difficult to secure support for projected orchestral concerts. 


It is not too much to say that the latest performance of the organization 
was not far from di-graceful, The new American Opera Company, under 


+ Gustav Hinrichs, opens a season at the Columbia next Monday evening with 


Much interest is felt in the approaching engagement 


the ** Masked Ball.’’ 
LOHENGRIN. 


of the Metropolitan company 


Detroit Correspondence. 
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NE of the great musical events of the season will be the 
coming to Detroit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, May 4 and 
All lovers of music will feel grateful to Mr. Fred. C. Whitney for this rare 
treat. Mr. Whitney is perfecting arrangements for a series of cheap rate 
excursions from all cities within a radius of 100 miles of Detroit. 

The Carreno-Tagliapietra recital at the Detroit Opera House last Thurs- 
day afternoon was a treat of the rarest quality. A fiae program had been 
prepared, in which these famous artists were heard in their choicest 
tions. The matinée began at 4 o'clock. 

The cadets of Orchard Lake were delightfully entertained on Friday even- 
ing of last week with a program comprising selections from “ A Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream,” by J. L. Winter, and songs and duets by Mrs. Lieut 
Van Lieu and Mr. Chas. B. Stevens and others. 

Misses’ Sellick and Ketcham, assisted by Miss Brooks and 
gave a creditable recital at the Trumble Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Saturday evening, under the auspices of the Dulles Club. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra will give its third conce 
at the Detroit to-morrow evening. A fine program has been pre 
occasion, : 

The third and last concert of the Beethoven String Quartet wil 
at the Church of Our Father this evening. : 

The fourth of the series of organ concerts will be given next Friday even 
ing at the Church of Our Father. William B. Coulson, Jr., is the organist 
on this occasion. It is aimed to make these concerts thoroughly enjoyable 
and entertaining and the music of a popular character. Cc. B 


selec- 


Mr, Lawson, 


t of the season 


area tor the 


]1 be given 


Constanza Donita, née Miss Se New 
York, who will be the prima donna next season at Amberg’s 
Theatre, has just been engaged by the Cologne Maennerchor 
as prima donna during the concert tour of that organization in 
Italy in the months of April and May. 

——Mr. Richard Heard, of Boston, a gifted pianist 
and accomplished critic, leaves for London to-day on the Ger- 
manic, via Liverpool, to remain in England during the summer. 
Mr. Heard is the affianced of Miss Hope Glenn, the English 
contralto, to whom he will be married during the coming fall. 

Mr. W. O. Wilkinson, one of the most enterprising 
of New York’s organists, will perform with his boy choir of 
St. Michael's Church, corner of Ninety-ninth-st. and Tenth- 
ave., on Thursday, April tr, at 8 p.m, the Passion Service by 
Alfred R. Gaul. It will be for the first performance in this 
country with the original orchestral accompaniment and 
organs. A feature of the performance wil] be the quality and 
volume of the strings, as all instruments used are George 
Gemtinder instruments, furnished partly by George Gemiinder 
of Astoria, and partly by George Gemiinder, Jr. 
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GEO. GEMUNDER, JR., 


27 Union Square, New York, 


OUUEN OMA KER, 
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Aftistic "Repairer and Reconstructor. 
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For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 
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We manufacture these 


unless otherwise ordered. Price of Wagons and Organ Covers furnished on application. 


HESE WAGONS are designed especially for the Piano and Organ Trade ; 
are made from select material and fully warranted ; 


STYLISH AND NICELY FINISHED; 
ment, which allows the springs perfecr freedom, thereby lessening the strain on 


the wheels—they also obviate all jerking over of the springs or getting loose from 


KYRWZ 


ie 


Ay 


ARE VERY 
have our Patent Spring Attach- 


the body. We guarantee this Attachment as 
long as the vehicle may last under all cir- 
cumstances. The Wagons hang low; body but 3% 
inches from the ground; handy, light and 
strong ; will turn in small space, as the wheels cramp’to 
the reach. Each Wagon has seat and back trimmed with 
leather, and good quality of rubber top and storm apron, 
furnished with pole or shafts. Painted, gear, straw 
color : body, black and lettered in gold. Track 4 ft. 8 in., 
Weight, sco pounds, 


are 


“ia 
RS 


Wagons of heavier grade for city trade on appplication, 





THE KIRKWOOD WAGON COMPANY, 


R. T. SPERRY, General Traveler, 
ELMIRA, N. 


Y. 





“939 ‘SBul4jys pojoojes fsesep oulg 


'SMOg MON “pue-pio ‘susjo 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 


C,H. HENNING, 
Jano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


| <O—— CHARTERED IN 1865.4——@ 
NEW YWoREK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUMC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 
Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 
Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 


Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 
Also a limited number of vounc girls for general 








Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
"Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


education. 
German taught and spoken in residence. 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 


Pittsburgh. Pa | Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 











Opera and 


MIss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
. TeAdcher ‘or Dramatic ART, 


Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. bo ng Action for the 


usiness a 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 


For particulars apply to 
Mrs. GESNER as ag 
K6rner Strasse a7, I. L., 
Loneens. ae 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instructicn and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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Subecript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, @4.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months... 820.00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months.... 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1889. 





Marc A, OrtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


I. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


advance. 


KAI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

KEI. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
IW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 

that class have no value to advertisers. 





OPIES of THE MUSICAL COURIER of March 27, con- 
C taining complete text of the new law prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of stencil pianos or organs in 
New York State, can be had by applying at this office. 
Mailed free on receipt of 10 cents for each copy. Send 


postage stamps. 

W* are informed by Mr. Edwin Trowbridge, piano 
dealer, Franklin, Mass., that he is about to be- 

gin the manufacture of pianos, the concern to be known 

as the Trowbridge Piano Company. He states that 

the instruments are to be first-class. 


W°* 


If it were not 


quote the following from the Chicago “ Mendi- 
cator 
for the damphools, however, there would be fewer 
intelligent people in the world 
We believe the other way. If there were not so many 
damphools there would be more intelligent people in 
the world, Mr, “ Mendicator.” 

- 

N aletter from the Sterling Company, received by us 
| on Monday morning, they state: ‘‘ We have just 
closed to-day the largest month’s business ever done 
by the Sterling Company.” 


HE special advertisement of Messrs. Geo. Steck & 
T Co. on this page is the most unique and, at the 
same time, artistic, attractive and appropriate advertise- 
nent we have seen in many days. It is entirely out- 

de of the ordinary style of advertising to which firms 
resort, and fulfills its mission for above reasons and _ be- 


cause it is bound to associate the name “Steck” with 





ffichard \Yagner at the Steck (rand in his Studio at Bayreuth. 


11 Gast 14th St. 


NEW YORK. 





“Pha fine Grand Piano of George Steck & (o., of Afew York, which | habe 


obtained, is alerylhere acknoluledged to he excellant. 
expressed the libeliest satisfaction aftar he had played upan it. 


My great friend, Prana {,iszt, 
Phe magnificent instru- 


ment has taken up its useful aboda in my home, where it Will aber serhe for my pleasant 


entertainment.” 


Bayreuth, Sept. 22, 1876. 


RICHARD WAGNER 








some of the chief musical events of the day in Europe 
and America. 


“ = 


HE first stenciler who will be indicted or “ nabbed ” 
for transgressing the law will have a fine time of 
it. Who knows but that the District Attorney is al- 
ready in possession of information that will make it 
hot for stencil boodlers? And again we say: Stencil- 
ers, look out !! 
- 
HE “ Press” is one of the best daily papers published 
in this city, and if it desires the respect and confi- 
dence of the legitimate piano and organ trade of this 
country it must cease to advertise the fraud offers of 
Daniel F. Beatty. The few dollars received by the 
“Press” from the Beatty advertisement do not com- 
pensate the paper in the estimation of the great legiti- 
mate piano and organ trade, and besides this considera- 
tion the “Press” should consider that the Beatty 
advertisements are frauds pure and simple, the instru- 
ments he offers for sale being stencil frauds from the 
word “go.” 
- 
HE “ Evening Post” of Monday contained a funny 
advertisement of Horace Waters & Co., in which 
it said: “Steinway, Waters, Chickering and Weber 
Upright and Square pianos at great bargains.” The 
idea of putting an old stencil Waters square box in such 
decent society as Steinway, Chickering and Weber 
squares! While these latter pianos have done so much 
to make the name of American pianos famous, the old, 





decrepit, stencil humbug Waters square pianos hobble 
around as terrible examples in the line of piano making. 
An old Waters square! Just think of it! Stencil of 
all stencils, this is about the meanest and vilest of 
stencils ! 


HE new piano action firm of Roth & Engelhardt met 
with a disaster on Sunday morning which is deeply 
to be regretted. A mysterious fire broke out in the 
building occupied by them and Thomas Hougan, piano 
key maker, No. 611 West Thirty-sixth-st., and destroyed 
it, with all its contents, and it is rumored that the young 
action firm had no insurance or very little if any on the 
stock and machinery. If they had no insurance their 
negligence, while it will serve as a lesson to others who 
are foolish enough not to insure, will be the source of 
great concern to them. We hope they had some insur- 
ance, partly to compensate them for their loss of prop- 
erty and time. Roth was formerly a clerk with Alfred 
Dolge, Engelhardt was in the Steinway action factory. 
It would be astonishing if persons educated in business 
under such circumstances failed to conform with one of 
the first rules of business, viz., insurance. 


ROM the New York “Evening News,” of Monday 
last, we reprint the following item: 

The New England Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., has notified its 
employés that it is about to convert its corporation into a joint stock com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to be divided in 100,000 shares of 
$10 each, The circular announcing this fact states that this new move is 
made to enable its employés to purchase stock and take a personal interest 
in the success of the concern, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowil- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Re isiuadanten 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anus NEW ENGLAND - PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FARRAND & VOTEY KRAKAUER BROS. 
> Ll ERL Lil G ORGAN CO., | Beri i 












































DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAGL COLE & SON Ujeight Faas 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 40 Union Square, New York. 


And Importers of 
FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


FANCY WOODS, In consequence of urgent requests, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast Rive, | Mime, DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 
NEW YORK. Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 


Empress of Germany, 


N EW EN GLAN D Begs to announce that her address is 


17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. CONSERV ATORY And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 
a i Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
THe STHRLIN GCG CO. ATURE, LANGUAGES, | PHYSICAL’ CUI- JAMES BELLAK. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 


F ACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. Light. $s i 4.30 Ln hye hay Illustrated Calendar, 1129 Chestnut Street, 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DAYERPORT € TREACY C.-Y 


PIANO PLATES New Burdett Organ List. 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


ISSRER J, FISCHER PIANOS. 


194 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


=e OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=» | 78. 000 


$415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New ma NOW IN USE. 
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CHICKERING. 


Unbusinesslike Methods 
Pittsburgh. 


in 


GILDEMEESTER-KLEBER CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. 


UR attention has been called to the following adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Pittsburgh “ Bul- 


letin”’ in the issue of March 23: 
Letter from Chickering & Sons to H. E. Kleber 
& Brother. 
New York, January 27, 1888. 
Messrs, H. Kleber & Brother: 


We have repeatedly sent our traveling men to see you and talk about 
the smal! business you were doing for us, &c. As we understand, when 
yur Mr. Brown was in Pittsburgh last youtold him that if we were not sat- 
isfied with the amount of business you were doing we could make a change 
our pleasure. This is to notify you that we have given the agency to 

As we always want todo the fair thing by a)] dealers who han- 
die our instruments, we wish to say that, if you willgive us a list of what 
new instruments of our make you have in stock we will be pleased to take 
that is, if it pleases you to have it done so. 


at 


them off your hands at cost; 
We thankyou very much for the business you have done for us, and 
w ishing you success in your business, we are 
Yours respectfully, CuickerinGc & Sons, 
P. J. Gildemeester. 

We eagerly accepted the offer, sent on the list, but despite the promise 
jot one instrument wasever taken off our hands, It will be noted that 
we had virtually thrown up the agency almosta year before it changed 
hands. Why did we give it up? A perusal of the letters on the subject 

our possession will fully explain the matter and justify our action. 

We again offer a few chowe new Chickerings at cost, and accompanied 


by a full five year warranty, insuring satisfaction and quality. This guar 


nty is issued and signed by the Chickerings themselves, 
H. Kvreser & Brotruer. 

We object to this form of advertising. We object 
because in the second paragraph of the advertisement 
a distinct threat is made, and we object on the general 
ground that it is unbusinesslike and unjust to publish 
in the public prints the correspondence of a business 
house, which correspondence can have no interest to 
the general public, which correspondence is, evidently 
intended as private and between two reputable firms, 
and which correspondence is in this case used only as 
an attempt to gain an unfair advantage over an honor- 
able competitor and to belittle the value of a line of 
goods which, in the natural course of events, Messrs. H. 
Kleber & Brother ceased to handle. 

Mr. Kleber says; “1. will be noted that we had virtu- 
ally thrown up the agency almost a year before it 
changed hands,” There is no indication of this con- 
tained in the letter printed immediately above and 
which is thus referred to, and to our certain knowledge 
Messrs. H.Kleber & Brother continued to advertise them- 
selves as agents for Chickering & Sons up to the very 
time of the transfer of the agency to Mr. J, R. Henricks. 

Mr. Kleber adds: ‘‘ Why did we give itup? A peru- 

of the jetters on the subject in our possession will 
vy explain the matter and justify our action.” 

If Mr. Kleber means by this that he has the corre- 
spondence between his firm and Chickering & Sons on 
exhibition, to be shown to every casual customer, we 
believe this action will be considered by the whole trade, 
as it is by us, even more unbusinesslike and contempti- 
ble than his publishing of the above letter. This sort 
of thing is not right, Mr. Kleber, and you cannot gain 
anything in the estimation of the trade nor the public 
by exposing private business communications. 


I he 


public and intending purchasers of pianos in 


Pittsburgh should know also that Mr. Kleber makes a 
alse statement when he offers for sale ‘‘ a few choice 

Chickerings,” because Mr. Kleber has not a new 
Chickering piano in his store. The letter above 


shows that the agency was transferred in January, 1888, 
That is aimost fifteen months ago, and we are quite sure 
that within thattime Mr. Kleber has not bought any new 
Chickering pianos, and, if we remember rightly, it is 
within that time that Chickering & Sons have made 
many changes in the styles and construction of their 
instruments, so that what Mr. Kleber now really has for 
sale is a few second-hand, old style Chickerings. 

But what must be the opinion of the trade of Mr. Gil- 
demeester’s business management in making an offer to 
take back what pianos Kleber had on hand and then 
failing to make his offer good ? 

What must be the effect on Mr. Henricks’ business in 
Chickering pianos when Gildemeester makes and leaves 
t possible for Kleber to come out with a statement like 


And what do you think of the letter as a commercial 
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communication? Read it carefully and, aside from the 
policy of such a letter, look at its construction and gen- 
eral make up. Mr. Gildemeester is an American, we be- 
lieve—he isn’t a foreigner struggling with the English 
language—and yet he can’t speak nor write properly in 
his native tongue, We have some samples of his let- 
ters, written and dictated @ /a Swick, which haye been 
sent to us from various parts of the country and which 
we preserve as Curiosities, 

And these things go to show that our position taken 
a year ago is a correct one—that Mr. Gildemeester, 
however good a retail and road salesman he may be, 
has not sufficient mental capacity, sufficient commer- 
cial training, nor sufficient intelligence to be trusted 
with the management of a great concern like Chicker- 
ing & Sons, 


or * 
THE STENCIL LAW. 

U NOQUESTIONABLY the most important and far 

reaching legislation affecting the piano and organ 

trade of this State is the new law on trade marks, the 

full text of which was published in last week’s MusI- 
CAL COURIER. 

No other music trade paper made reference to it either 


before or since its publication in thesecolumns. This 
condition of music trade journalism has caused consid- 








erable comment in the legitimate trade, for it has dis- 
closed the unpleasant fact that, with the exception of 
the editors of this paper, every editor of every music 
trade paper is compelled to remain totally dumb on 
this stencil law—compelled to remain silent about it, by 
the stencil firms. 

These music trade papers are the mouthpieces of the 
stencil firms who have issued orders not to refer to the 
stencil law, and like good, obedient servants, as they 
are, the whole lot of stencil editors play blind man’s 
bluff and say nothing. Most of them have collected 
their advertisements from the stencilers in advance and 
dare say nothing. 

Talk about independent music trade journalism! Is 
not this a fine state of affairs ? 

It shows exactly how worthless the sheets are. Good! 

Now let us proceed. 

Over 1,600 copies of last week’s MUSICAL COURIER 
were distributed in New York State among dealers, 
tuners, agents, &c., in the piano and organ line. On Mon- 
day morning additional orders for more than 400 copies of 
the number of the paper containing the law came from 
various sections of the State. We refer to New York 
State only, where some firms are distributing our article 
on the subjeet extensively. 

The law has also attracted great attention among 
the dealers in other States, and, while they are not 
utilizing it against the stencil as the New York dealers 
are, they are nevertheless highly interested in this latest 
phase of THE MUSICAL COURIER campaign against the 
stencil. . 

We have an abundant supply of last week’s MUSICAL 
COURIERS on hand, but the copies will disappear if 
orders continue to come as they did on Monday. We 
have kept no account of yesterday’s orders and have 
had no time to fill them yet. 

To make, sell, ofter for sale or expose for sale stencil 
pianos or organs in New York State is now a misde- 
meanor, punishable with fine or imprisonment, or both. 


Once more we say: Stencilers, look out! ! 





THE MILLER CLAIM. 


What We Did Not Say. 


(From an absurd music trade paper.) 





Tue Musicat Courter takes the ground that first-class artists have not 
played on the Miller pianos in public, The Miller firm publish a list of 
over forty artists who have done so, among others being W. H. Sherwood, 
Edmund Neupert, Gustave Satter, Neally Stevens, De Kontski, Calixa 
I avallée, Carlyle Petersilea, Constantin Sternberg, John Orth, Ernst 
Perabo, Louis Maas, Charles Kunkel, Celia Gaul, H. G, Andres, S. Lieb- 
ling, Atala Ramleh and Fannie Bloomfield. Some of these, it is true, are 
American pianists, and as such do not count with THE Musicat CourRIER, 

What We Did Say. 


(From The Musical Courier, March 27.) 
While we admire many of the above pianists as excel- 
lent artists we must still adhere to our statement, and 
reiterate that if the Miller piano is to fulfill the claim 





that it has been frequently used 1n the “ principal orches- 
tral concerts” in this country by “the most prominent 
artists” it must include among those artists thé ‘ most 
prominent ” ones, and they have been Gottschalk, Von 
Biilow, Rubinstein, Essipoff, Joseffy and Rosenthal, and 
any effort to make it appear otherwise is tomfoolery 
and nonsense. 

We do not mean to convey the idea that a grand piano 
is necessarily not a good piano because these half dozen 
prominent pianists have not played it publicly, but we do 
mean that it is absurd for a music trade paper or a piano 
firm to make such a statement as that published by the 
Miller concern. We have not criticised the piano; we 
simply criticised the absurd remarks of which the piano 
was the subject. 





STENCIL QUESTIONS. 


ROM various parties come various inquiries adout 
various stencils which require various answers. 
Mrs. W. T. B. Wright writes: 
AmsTerpam, N. Y., March 27, 1889. 





Editors Musical Courier : 

* * * T want to ask you if a party has to pay fora stencil organ? 
Can the party who manufactures stencil organs sue and collect for their 
goods ? 

If you purchased an organ, not knowing at the time 
that it was a stencil organ, no one can make you pay 
for it. If the party annoys you, take a copy of last 
week’s MUSICAL COURIER to any lawyer, or to your dis- 
trict attorney, and explain the matter. The stencil organ 
man will not trouble you any longer. If he does, have 
him arrested under the provisions of the new law, and, 
if you were deceived by him, also charge him With hav- 
ing sold you goods under false pretenses. Never pay 
for the stencil organ, and return it only after he has 
paid you every cent of costs you have had in the matter, 
including your lossof time. He will hardly pay you the 
sum, as stencil organs have no value. But do not pay 
for it, as you are not permitted by law to dispose of it or 
even show it. 

F. L. Folsom & Co., of Laconia, N. H., asks us: 

Laconia, N. H., March 27, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Can you give us any information about the H. W. Alleger organ of 
Washington, N. J.? We have never heard of a manufacturer of that 
name. Yours truly, F. L. Forsom & Co. 

H. W. Alleger manufactures reed organs in Washing- 
ton, N. J., and at the same time sells or advertises 
H.W. Alleger or Alleger pianos. The latter are stencil 
instruments purchased by Alleger and not made by 
him. All pianos stenciled as made in Washington, N. J., 
are stencil pianos, as there is no piano factory in that 
hotbed of stencilers. As Alleger advertises pianos that 
are stencil pianos it is probable that he also stencils 
some of the organs he makes; stencils them for stencil 
firms. It is therefore advisable to buy organs from 
organ manufacturers who are not involved in any kind 
of stencil operations. 

O. W. Lane, Gloucester, Mass., writes an interesting 
letter in which he asks among other questions : 

Would it be legal for Mr. Swick to manufacture the piano and stencil it 
Herlich & Co., Paterson, N.J.? And, furthermore, could he stencil them 
as follows without violating the law: “ Herlich & Co., Paterson, N. J. 
For O. W. Lane, Gloucester, Mass.’”” Or would my name, &c., have to be 
omitted? Please answer and oblige, &c. 

The first question is this: Who is the real manufac- 
turer, Herlich & Co. or Swick—and if Swick, which 
Swick, J. J. Swick or E. Swick? Ina stencil racket it is 
difficult for persons not acquainted with the nature of 
the transactions to determine the many and involved 
features and combinations. Swick, the at times so- 
called Herlich & Co. piano concern, published a circu- 
lar in October, 1887, in which he publicly offered to 
stencil his or the Herlich, or whatever the piano may 
have been, with any name the purchaser required or 
asked. This was simply a damnable proposition which 
opened the doors for the most mischievous swindling 
transactions. 

Not long ago, having had his stencil transactions 
thoroughly exposed by THE MUSICAL COURIER, he an- 
nounced in a stencil trade paper that he would pay 
$1,000, or some sum, to anyone who would or could 
prove or show that he stenciled or shipped a stencil 
piano. He may have been foolish enough to believe 
that this offer was considered sincere, but, like most 
ignorant persons, he calculated “ without his host.” He 
ceased for the time being to stencil, but he shipped the 
pianos to stencil dealers without any name upon them at 
all, and the stencil dealer did, in each instance, what he 
pleased with respect to the piano and its name. 

There was nothing original about this scheme, but it 
was as vile as any other stencil method, no matter how 
old it was. 

After getting all these perplexing quéstions settled 

(Continued on Page 272.) 
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Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 


‘win accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
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STEINWAY HALL, New Yott. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
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Mme. ‘L. CAPPIANI, 
Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
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arg East roth Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
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MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
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MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
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CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
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MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
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MICHAEL BANNER, 
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gate the particular question asked above. 





it may be called or whoever it may be, do it. 


in conjunction with the name or names of stencilers. 
He gives his competitors a great advantage when he as- 
sociates his name with stencil operators; and once let 
the public suspect a dealer, and he will have a difficult 


time of it in his community. 


It is not only wrong to transact business with stencil | 
. . J 
instruments, but it is also poor policy to have anything | 


to do with stencilers. 


A NICKEL A DAY. 


—_>__——_ 





N an advertisement of Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, 
in which they offer Mathushek pianos at payments 


of $5 cash and $2 a month, occurs this language: 


Terms so easy that all can buy. No ex- 
cuse now for going without a Piano. If 
there is a man, woman or child in Savannah 
that hasn't a Piano and wants one, they have 
nly to see us. We will fix the way if they 
can raise A NICKEL A DAY, 


A nickel a day is 5 cents per diem, otherwise 35 cents | 
a week, Sunday included, 30 cents a week in a business 
or $18.25 a year, including Sundays and holidays, | 


sense ; 


or about $15 a year, exclusive of such days. 


There must be some extraordinary method by means 
of which Ludden & Bates can fix persons in the way to 


purchase a piano at the rate of 35 or 30 cents payments 
a week. Mathushek pianos could not be rented at such 
rates, at least not here in New York, or in New Haven, 
where the factory is located. 

But aside from that aspect of the case, the very fact 
that pianos of any sort or grade are offered at such rates 
and payments constitutes the destruction of the most 
remunerative branch of the piano business; we refer, of 
course, to the renting business. People will never rent 
pianos in a community where advertisements such as 
the above are read by the public. 

It is poor policy to advertise pianos or organs in such 
a manner, and we pfedict that the Ludden & Bates 
House will be the first to suffer from its disastrous 


effects. 





NOT SO MANY STYLES. 


> 
OW many styles of uprights should a manufacturer 
make? This is a question we have been fre- 
quently asked, and we answer that in most instances the 





fewer the better. Some of the higher priced makers 
who cater to first-class trade are warranted in making a 
great variety of styles and sizes to supply the demand 
which naturally comes to them for elaborate and fancy 
cases to match or harmonize with the reigning fashions 
in furniture ; but for the medium and low priced makers 
undoubtedly the fewer styles and sizes they turn out the 
lower will be the cost and the greater the facility of 
manufacturing and the less the confusion in ordering. 

Three styles of different sizes, a“ baby;’’ one, say 4 
feet 4 inches in height, and one, say 4 feet 7 or 8 inches 
in height, seem to us to be a sufficient variety when 
these cases are made of the many kinds of wood now 
popular in piano construction. 

If the majority of piano manufacturers would expend 
the amount of money they now spread out over a dozen 
or so of styles in engaging a thoroughly good designer 
or architect to design for them three well proportioned, 
artistic cases, we should not so often have our eyes of- 
fended by the lop sided, ugly abortions which are issued 
weekly to a long suffering public. 

As a general rule, the average cases of European 
made pianos of low or medium grade are far hand- 
somer as articles of furniture than those of the low and 
medium makes in America. They are not so well 
made; they are lighter in weight, and some look to us 
flimsy, but they are pleasing to the eye, simple and in 
good taste, and are not loaded down with a lot of jim- 


We are fundamentally opposed to piano and organ 
firms who do business as Swick or Herlich, or whatever 
We there- 
fore advise Mr. Lane not to put his name on any piano 


the dealers and our correspondent can begin to investi- 


; matched trusses and useless and non-ornamental pil- 


| great house and among the honored firms in the trade. Be- 
| cause such is the case we deem it proper to call their attention 





| panel silks, illy drawn trusses, misconceived and mis- 
| placed pilasters and silly, outlandish brass ornaments 
| and looking glasses, &c., which make some of our mod- 
| ern uprights a disgrace to our ideas of beauty. 

Some manufacturers go to the opposite extreme and 
vie with each other as to which can turn out the big- 
gest, clumsiest, most lugubrious piece of furniture that 
can be wrought into the shape or semblance of an up- 
right piano. 

The comparatively recent adoption of the engraved or 
| curved panel which has become popular, and which it is 
possible to make very handsome, is a step in advance. 

A tasteful, simple design in an engraved panel is 
effective and not high in cost, but some of the cheaper 
makers, in stumbling along in the lead of first-class 
houses, have, in their clumsy way, striven to outdo 
those they fondly imagine are, and delight in calling 
| their, competitors, and have attempted to give a pic- 
ture of a whole orchestra, or a scene in Switzerland, on 
each panel. We wouldn't be surprised at any time to 
hear of Swick, or some of his kind or kine, stenciling a 
| piano “ Washington,” and then having pictures of 
“Washington at Valley Forge,’ and ‘“ Washington 
Bidding Farewell to Lafayette,” &c., scratched or sten- 
ciled on the upper panel, and “ Washington Crossing 
the Delaware”’ on the lower. What a pity the new 
| MusICAL COURIER stencil law is now in operation in 
this State so that he can’t take advantage of this sug- 
gestion and spring some “ Washington” pianos on us 
during the Inauguration Centennial this month ] 

A cheap piano will always be a cheap piano, and no 
amount of outside finery or flummery will serve to 
make it look expensive. So instead of brass and glass 
and silk and satins and a conglomerate mass of miss- 


asters and brackets and panels and paint, you should 
make your cheap upright cases as simple, as plain and 
as genteel as those high priced makers who appeal 
through their tone, as well as with the framing, to the 
better classes. 





GRUNEWALD—McEWEN. 


—_— 
How an Honorable House Views the Stencil. 








HE MUSICAL COURIER, of March 20, published 
the following editorial on a stencil question * 


McEwen and Stencil. 


Messrs. Louis Grunewald & Co., of New Orleans, are a 


to an advertisement in the New Orleans ‘‘ Daily States,” in 
which their firm name is used, and which says that the ‘* Mc- 
Ewen piano, acknowledged to be the nearest to absolute per- 
fection ever obtained in a piano.” We do not believe that 
Messrs. Grunewald paid for the advertisement, as it is a Mc- 
Ewen advertisement that only incidentally refers to the Grune- 
wald house as agents. 

And yet it places Messrs. Grunewald in a false position. 
They sell pianos much higher in grade than the McEwen pianos 
—pianos much nearer what may be termed, for argument 
sake, perfection than the McEwen pianos. In addition to this 
it must be remembered there are stencil pianos, called or 
named ‘‘ McEwen,”’ and sold by the same parties who sell the 
McEwen piano, or by parties interested in the sale of McEwen 
pianos. See what kind of a mixtum compositum the McEwen 
piano business is, anyhow, The elder McEwen sells stencil 
pianos and McEwen pianos. The younger McEwen sells Mc- 
Ewen pianos. Both have sold many McEwen stencil and 
McEwen pianos. How are you going to tell the difference? 

Reply of Lauis Crunewald & Co. 
New Organs, March 26, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Referring to the inclosed (above) clipping from your 
paper, beg to say that the “ad.” as published in the 
“ Daily States” by McEwen, was in that paper long be- 
fore they gave us the agency, and for all such advertise- 
ments the McEwen Company themselves pay. 

We did not really read the “ad” attentively enough 
to see that they claimed to be the “ nearest to absolute 
perfection,” &c. We sell the McEwen as our cheapest 


We were, however, not aware that McEwen was sten- 
ciling. We do not believe in seeking trade by deceiving 
acustomer. We would not under any circumstances 
handle a stencil piano, and if the manufacturer cannot 
put his name on a piano we don’t want it at any price. 

We thank you for calling our attention to the “ad., 
and will look into the matter. 

With best regards, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Louis GRUNEWALD & Co. 


The conduct of Messrs. Louis Grunewald in this 
matter should be an example to other firms in the piano 
and organ trade who desire to uphold a reputation for 
honor and honesty. See what they say: 

“WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN SEEKING TRADE 
BY DECEIVING A CUSTOMER. 

“WE WOULD NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUM- 








STANCES, HANDLE A STENCIL PIANO.” 


This should be the motto of every firm in the piano 
and organ trade. 





BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 








E herewith print the latest quarterly report of the 

Bank of the Metropolis, to which may be added 

the statement of special interest to the piano and organ 

trade, that the bank holds commercial paper of piano 

and organ firms in the shape of discounts of the average 

amount of $700,000 at all times, and that the percentage 

of losses is less on paper of that kind than on discounted 

paper in any other line: 

Quarterly report of the Bank of the Metropolis, on the 

morning of Saturday, March 23, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
ROeme Od QUCOURG 's 6 ixccceusdesdesteeceseans $4, 102,748.31 


Due from directors of the bank included in 
loans and discounts, $4,000. 


CIE, 6 pik e:0 0.000 doy > d:reahin meek & sen eee 1,226.01 
eS eer ee pee 449,423.66 
eh TO TORS 6.005 5 ek bes.s0 dense adns 23,209.98 
SS Acree res eee 4,000.00 
ROCIN- MIN DONOS. 6 sions Gu ss00s waste eweeee 127,050.00 
NGI 5 oan 60664000 sapehsescedieese seuseere 1, 195,988.29 

United States legal tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks...............+. 361,481.00 
RON 055.0 0 6s 9.4.00ie pa. cevie' tabs de aeER Sere 251,875.77 
OCeber TMG. . s ecewcnce eT Te re 3,163.55 
eee EE CPU CRE ALTE ET CCL 18,883.45 
$6,539,050.02 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital... v'<06506 ERE TAee eae $300,000.00 
OME. 60 csccrccccccse cose Sdescesetebe F 300,000.00 
ERE A ee eee jveedd aan 180, 166.71 

Deposits subject to check........ $5,193.083.95 

Certified COCKE. 0.0. ca0se , 36,962.66 








Demand certificates of deposit... 30,052.00 

5,260,0098.61 
Due to banks.......... sheds es peerssapeaaee 467,961.94 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ..........s.0+00 30,822.76 


$6, 539,050.02 
STATE OF New York, County oF NEw York: 

Robert Schell, president, and Theodore Rogers, cashier, of 
Bank of the Metropolis, a banking association located and 
doing business at New York, in said county, being duly and 
severally sworn, each for himself saith that the foregoing is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of the said 
bank before the transaction of any business on the morning of 
Saturday, March 23, 1889, in respect to each and every of the 
items and particulars above specified, according to the best of 
his knowledge and belief ; and that the business of the said 
bank has been and is transacted at the location aforesaid. 

Ros, SCHELL, President. 
THEO. RoGeErs, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, March 
25, 1889. EpWARD C, EVANs, 
Notary Public No. 41, New York County. 








—Among the visitors we met last week are Wm. Rohlfing, of 
Milwaukee ; Messrs. Fuller and Estey, of Brattleboro; C, C. 
Briggs, Jr., Boston; J. Brown, Binghamton; C. Wahle, 
Buffalo ; M. Steinert, New Haven; C. E. Gorham, Worces- 
ter ; E. P. Carpenter, Brattleboro; Charles P. Fischer, Wor- 





piano in order to compete with many cheap grades of 
pianos offered for sale in this market. 


cester ; C.Woodford, Worcester ; H. L. Schreiner, Savannah ; 
George W. Lvon, Chicago. 








cracky “selling points,”’ gaudy panels and ugly glaring 
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VOdE & SOND PIANO 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO C0,, 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PIANO 
RENTING. 





E have recently been informed that a certain 
dealer well known in the trade intends coming 
to New York and engaging in the business of renting 
pianos. In a talk with the party on the subject we were 
interested in hearing his ideas in the matter and upon 
figuring up approximately the number of pianos now on 
rent in New York city and vicinity we confess our- 
selves surprised at the magnitude of the business. 
There are some 25 or 30 firms in New York, to say 
nothing of the many private individuals owning a few 
instruments, who hire out or rent all the way from 25 or 
50, upto the highest known number, 2,500 pianos. 

It is not possible to accurately fix the total number 
now on rent, but, after allowing for the errors of our 
informants, who in many cases put their figures too 
high and in some rare cases too low, we should say that 
in New York city, Brooklyn, Jersey City and the adja- 
cent small towns within a small radius there are at present 
out on rent no less than 12,000 instruments, This may 
seem tremendously large, but if anyone will take the 
trouble to go about among the various manufacturers 
and dealers in this vicinity and ask_of each what their 
rent stock is and then deduct so and so much for “ piano 
talk,” he will find that we are not very far out of the 
way in our estimate. The gentleman above referred to 
as about to start in the enterprise informs us that as 
the result of his investigations he found that the nor- 
mal profit is about 33% per cent. annually on the capi- 
tal invested. 

It is safe to estimate 12,000 rented pianos as worth 
$1,800,000, and this at 33% per cent. means that no less 
than $600,000 per year, or $50,000 per month, is paid for 
the rent of pianos in and about New York. 

The average piano is out about 10 months in the year, 
as many which come back in the spring are shortly after- 
ward sent to the country for the summer, and the profit 
made on their handling, cartage, &c., universally paid 
by the customer, generally covers the cost of keeping 
them in tune. 

The other expenses, such as repairs, storage, insur- 
ance, &c., are not very great. So far as repairs are con- 
cerned it is made a small item by disposing of the piano 
at a profit on the original cost as soon as it reaches a 








condition where repairs of very great cost have become 
necessary. Storage amounts to very little, because 
an ordinary upright occupies only a very limited 
number of square feet of floor space, and there are 
plenty of good, dry, clean downtown storage houses and 
bonded warehouses that are glad to store them at 50 
cents per month in quantities. Insurance is almost al- 
ways paid by the party hiring, and instead of being an 
expense it sometimes yields a small additional profit. 

Many well to do families rent a piano in preference to 
purchasing one, because at the first-class houses they 
can rent a new instrument in the fall, use it during the 
winter, and then rent another new one for their summer 
residence. 





The amount of money which has been earned by in- 
dividual pianos is amazing. There is “alive” to-day, 
but now enjoying a well earned rest, a certain grand | 
piano, which commenced its career “before the war,” 
and which on an original investment of, perhaps, $300 | 
has actually earned over $4,000, 

Interesting, isn’t it ? 








Comstock, Cheney & Co. 
oy reach the establishment, or rather the two 
establishments, of the enterprising concern mentioned 
at the head of this article, one has only to take the New Haven 
Road to Saybrook Junction, where a branch road will in a few 
minutes land him in Esssex; within this town is the little 
hamlet of Ivoryton, beautifully situated on two streams, one 





of which runs the ivory factory and the other the action fac- 
tory, while, notwithstanding this ample power for ordinary 
occasions, the company have for any emergency a power- 
ful engine as an adjunct to the main factory. The ivory de- 
partment of their business was established in 1847, and is at 
the present time the most extensive in the land, and their prod- 
uct has scratched the heads of many an urchin, being pressed | 
by the fair fingers of many ladies, and wielded by thousands of | 
clerks, merchants and the legislators of our country. The | 
part of the business which most concerns the trade is their | 
newly established action factory. This factory is 250 feet long 
by 52 feet wide, and four stories in height, and as full of work- 

men as can be comfortably placed, who are producing the 

finished product of composition and ivory organ and piano 
keys, actions, hammers and nickel plated brackets, so that 

should the simple ivory or composition and ebony keys be 

wanted, or any part up to the completed action, the company 

are prepared to furnish all these parts separately or together, | 


We made a complete tour of all their factories, examined their 
methods in the most parlicular part of their actions, and have 
no hesitancy in saying that their work is thorough and based 
upon the most approved principles of action construction. 
Their factory facilities will sum up somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 75,000 square feet of space and they now employ 
about 300 workmen. 


ALL KNOW IT AND KNOW IT 
ALL. 


> 
LMOST every mail brings to us letters of inquiry 
from some agent, dealer or manufacturer, asking 

us to give to him the wholesale prices of pianos or 
organs. We have in our possession the ordinary 
wholesale price lists, terms, and “special prices” and 
“special terms” of about every piano and organ house 
in America and in Europe. These prices come to us 
from various sources, from the manufacturer, from his 
office or traveling employés, from his agents and deal- 











| ers, and from his competitors, who have obtained them 


in one or another of many more or less roundabout 
ways. 

Hardly a day passes without a request by mail or in 
person to “ tell me if I am not paying too much for such 
and such a make,” or “doesn’t so and so buy this or 
that make cheaper than I do?” [inclosing prices], or 
“don’t you think that Jones’ piano is worth more than 
Brown’s?” or in this form from a manufacturer: “I 
hear that A. is selling B. his goods at the following 
prices. Please let me know if this is so, and if net, let 


| me know what A.’s wholesale prices are.” 


We hear constantly, but particularly during the dull 
summer months, that C. is selling goods at special rates 
for cash or notes in advance, in order to raise money to 
buy a special bargain which has been offered him in 
lumber (sic), or to close out an overproduction of some 
particular style. 

We hear and read and see these things, and we 
think about them, and are able thereby to have at all 
times a particularly keen insight into the financial con- 
ditions of piano and organ firms, and to learn pretty well 
how they are running, and their general methods of 
transacting their business. 

We also manage to keep posted through the various 
supply houses and through the banks, which, independ- 








The Coming Piano Action! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


COMSTOCK, 
CHENEY & 








IVORYTON, CONN. 














Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets, complete. 
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ent of the mercantile agencies, shows us plainly the 





Theodore Steinway’s Will. 





general condition of firms and exposes to us their | ; 
; PERSONAL ESTATE PUT AT $700,000—HIS INTEREST IN THE 
é g, the ' sinihin sein nits bina | 
standing, the number of instruments they are turning FIRM RUNS TO 1904. 
out and the health or disease of their enterprises. 
The editors of THe Musicat Couri&R arethe only| THE will of Christian Friedrich Theodore, 


Steinway, who died in Germany March 26, has been filed 


' 
men engaged in music trade journalism who know any- 
His personal estate is estimated at $700,- 


thing and everything about piano and organ construc- here for probate. 


tion and the piano and organ business as conducted at | 000. With a few exceptions his estate, real and personal, is 


the present time inthe United States and elsewhere, We | !¢ft to his brother, William Steinway, and his sister, Dorette 





can't too often call your attention to this fact, nor im- 
press it too firmly upon your memory, because it is im- , 


portant to you as well as to us. 


[here isn't an experime nt nora success made in piano 


or organ construction but what we are thoroughly cog- 
nizant of it, if not consulted as experts in the matter. 
We keep the run of the lumber and veneer market, o 
the action factories, of the varnish makers, of the case 


makers, the key makers, the felt and cloth manufactur- | 


ers, the foundries where plates are cast, the string mak- 
ers here and abroad, the ivory market, the piano hard- 
ware business, 
elements which go into the construction of a piano or 
We know what these various things are; we 


an organ, 


know their prices and their good points and defects, 


and we are able to examine a piano or an organ, and, 
aside from our critical judgment as to its tone and me- 
chanical qualities, we can form a practical opinion as to 
its 
figure pretty nearly on its actual cost of production. 

We keep track of the placing of instruments on the 
market, 


merit as so much labor and material, and we can 


and we have an accurate knowledge of the 


business and financial standing, not only of the manu- 
facturers, but of the jobbers and agents and dealers 
engaged in the music trade throughout the country. 


These are the details of the business, and we have 
always considered it our duty to study, to record and to 
compile these details, so that in our function as the 
editors of the only distinctly “ music trade” paper we 
should be, as we are, able to talk intelligently and au- 
thoritatively about these matters when we come into 
contact with the men who devote their time and brains 
and money to the making of more money out of the 
manufacture or sale of pianos and organs and piano 
and organ material. 


It is because we know and study these things in their 


minutest details that we are qualified to form opinions | 


which have weight on the larger, the more general 


movements in the music industry, as to its manufac- | 


turing, financial and business tendencies. 

It is because we know what tone is, what tune is, 
what an action should be, what is and what 
attractive or good selling case, what the component 
parts of pianos and organs are and what they cost, and 


what the combination of them into a finished whole | 


costs and what it sells for, what man cr firm is or is not 
honorable or solid, &c.; it is because of these qualities 
which the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER possess 
and cultivate, and which the editors of the other trade 
papers do not possess and don’t even comprehend; it is 


because of these things that there exists to-day and has | 


long existed and will continue to exist, what an es- 
teemed contemporary so aptly calls “ THE POWER OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER.” 

I'he trade is quite well aware of all this, and we 
only write of it, even though we are very proud of it, 
because we want to bring it to the particular atten- 
tion of some parties who are constantly asking us to 
rates of the 


insert their advertisements at the 


trade papers (which are, on an average, less than one- 


fourth of our rate), and because we should be glad to | 


be relieved of the necessity, incumbent upon us for the 
sake of politeness, of listening to long mouth -recitals 
of what they have done and are doing and are.going to 
do, what their pianos cost and what they sell them for, 
and howmany they sell and whom they sell them to and 
what people say about-them, and all this and that and 
the other, about which THE MUSICAL COURIER knows 
just as much as they do and a great deal more, and all 
of which makes us very, very, very tired. 





-The Chicago ‘‘ Evening Journal” publishes the follow- 
ing item 
The W. W. Kimball Company have at last placed upon the 
market, the product of their immense new factory, corner of 
Twenty-sixth and Rockwell streets, what is popularly known 
as the New Scale Kimball Piano. This piano has been thor- 
oughly tested by many of our leading musicians, who pro- 
nounce it a first-class instrument in every respect. The Kim- 
ball Company have shrewdly placed the price of their new 
piano at a much lower figure than instruments of Eastern 
manufacture of like quality, in order to bring their merits 
fully before the public. They invite the most thorough tests 
fram, nusiciansand the music public in general. ith two 
{acteries (piano and ergan) under one system, one manage- 
ment, and one operating expense, it naturally follows that the 
Kimbali Company can produce and sell a piano at one profit, 
and this profit only is charged to the purchaser. 


the reed factories and all the other minor | 


is not an | 


other | 


| Ziegler, and his nephews and nieces. 
The will was executed in New York, April 14, 1884, 
| bas two codicils dated September 12, 1885, and October 1, 1888, 


The testator makes the fol- 


and 


| both executed in Braunschweig. 
lowing bequests : 
To the corporation of Syeinway & Sons, his letters patent 
obtained in America, and his drawings, patterns and scales in 
| this country. 
To William Steinway, his brother, his interest in Steinway’s 
pianofabrik, Neue Rosenstrasse, St. Pauli, Hamburg, to- 
| gether with registered rights, trade mark, the factory building 
| and German letters patent, and his real estate in Hamburg. 
To his sister, Dorette Ziegler, of New York, his house in 
Albertine S., wife of Henry 
to his niece, 


Braunschweig; to his niece, 


| 
| 
| Ziegler, his siiverware and plate ; Hettie Stein- 
way, daughter of Albert Steinway, his jewelry and gold plate. 
To the Stadtisches Museum, Braunschweig, engravings and 

a collection of old musical instruments. 


To Frederick Th. Steinway, nephew, his library. 


To his servant, Johanne Steinhof, 9,000 reichsmarks 


| ($2,200), 

| To three German societies in the Duchy of Braunschweig, 
§,000 reichsmarks ($1,200) each. 

| To the poor of his native city of Seesen, near Brunswick, 


| the sum of 5,000 reichsmarks ($1,200). 
|. To his niece, Hettie, daughter of Albert Steinway, $20,000 ; 
to Ella, daughter of Albert, $15,000; to Louisa A. Cassebeer, 
wife of Henry A, Cassebeer, Jr., property at 60 Albert-st., 
Long Island City, and $3,000; to Julia Schmidt, widow of 
| Constantin Schmidt, property at 62 Albert-st., Long Island 
| City, and $3,000 ; to Albertine S. Ziegler, $3,000 and 64 Albert- 
st.; to Paula Th. Steinway, daughter of William, $5,000 
| and 66 Albert-st.; to Louise Deppermann, wife of Gustav 
Deppermann, of Hamburg, $3,000; to Lilian von Blumenthal, 
wife of Hans von Biumenthal, of Berlin, $10,000 ; to Annie 
| von Bodman, wife of Freiherr von Bodman, Karlsruhe, Duchy 
| of Baden, $10,000; to Clarissa Steinway, $10,000, the three 
| last named nieces being daughters of Henry Steinway, Jr. 
| To the Union Protestant Church, at Steinway, $5,000. 
The codicils give William Steinway additional real estate in 
| Hamburg and Dorette Ziegler additional real estate at Browns- 
ville, additional to Julia Schmidt, widow of Constantin, 
000 reichsmarks ($6,000), and Charles Ziegler, son of Dorette, 


25,- 
$5,000. 

The testator s interest in Steinway & Sons is to be held by 
his executors and trustees, William Steinway, Charles H. and 
| Frederick T. Steinway and Henry Ziegler, until January 1, 

1904. The shares are to be divided in four parts, one to be held 
| for the benefit of the five children of his sister, Wilhelmina 
Candidus; another for four childsren.of his sister, Dorette 
Ziegler, wife of Jacob Ziegler; another for the three sons of 
Charles Steinway, and the fourth for William Steinway or his 
children, The trustees are to pay the beneficiaries the in- 
come up to 5 per cent., and-keep the surplus income for their 


| 
trouble. 


The residue of the estate is divided into thirds—one for 
| William Steinway, another for Mrs. Dorette Ziegler, and the 
third for the sons of his deceased brother Charles, viz.: 
| Henry W. T., Chas.:H. and Frederick Th. Steinway, 








| 

Trade Notes. 

| —Henry Parmelee, of the Mathushek Piano Company, is in 

| Europe on a pleasure trip. 

| —F. Frickinger, the action maker, at Nassau, N. Y., is quite 

| ill with a complication of diseases. 

| The German Varnishers' Union has declared in favor of 
$2.50 per day and 53 hours per week. 

—A Steinway rand. piano is the chief ornament in the par- 

| lor of the great hotel Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Fla. 

—The unions of progressive varnishers, custom varnishers 

and piano varnishers have united in fixing the rate of wages 

| for house and shop work at $3 per day. 

—The total loss at the fire of the Knight-McClure Music 

| Company, of Denver, will be about $25,000, The warerooms 

| will be ready for occupancy about May 1. 

—M. Scherzer’s piano warerooms in Philadelphia have 
been removed to 922 Arch-st., where this firm will, in the 
future, sell more Behning pianos than ever. 

—Messrs. Lindeman & Sons have at their warerooms in 
Fifth-ave, the 14th piano made by William Lindeman some 50 
odd years ago in Jamaica, L.I. The piano is still in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 

—Isaac I, Cole & Son have just secured a very fine lot of 
St. Jago mahogany, all of which is finely figured ; also some 
very fine figured walnut veneers, for which, at present, a very 
heavy demand exists among piano manufacturers. 

—Mr.C. H. Henning, formerly of Messrs..Freyman & Hen- 





a good scale, and will be ready for the market by the middle of 
this month. 
—The Buffalo ‘‘ Express,” referring to the removal of Mr. 


Brown, of Jamestown, says : 

J, N. Brown has removed his piano factory to Chicago, Lll., where he 
has formed the Brown-Densmore Piano Company. The business will be 
much extended. 

—This is what last week’s ‘“‘ Judge” says of the Sohmer 
piano: 

The superiority of the Sohmer piano is recognized and ac- 
knowledged by the highest musical authorities, and the de- 
mand for them is steadily increasing in all parts of the 
country. 

—August Livermann, at one time a piano tunerand piano 
maker in Chicago and Western cities, who made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in ‘‘ Pinafore” years ago, has been 
studying in Germany and has just closed an engaged as basso 
at the Royal Opera House, Munich. 

—F. Connor, the well-known manufacturer of pianos, is the 
first one to heed Tut Musicat Courter's suggestion, made 
some weeks ago, to open warerooms in the fashionable uptown 
residence district, and after next month the Connor piano 
will be found on Forty-second-st. near Fifth-ave. 

—The particularly mild and clear weather which New 
Yorkers have been enjoying lately has permitted of the rapid 
progression of the new ‘‘Judge” Building and the new 
** Methodist Book Concern” Building, in which Messrs. J. & 
C, Fischer and William Knabe & Co. respectively will occupy 
warerooms on or about May I. 

—There was a hitch in the elaborate pre-Lenten services at 
Christ Episcopal Church, Binghamton, last Sunday week. 
While the ornate musical program, specially selected for the 
occasion, was under way, the big organ was suddenly struck 
motionless and dumb. The residue of the morning service 
was necessarily clipped and halting. After service an investi- 
gation showed that the stoppage was due to a strange cause. 
The organ bellows is driven by a water motor, supplied from 
the city water works, An eel, pumped up from the depths of 
the Susquehanna River, had got stuck in the pipe which sup- 
plies the motor, shutting off the current and silencing the 

swelling tones of the big organ. 

—The Montreal ‘* Witness” tells the following about a large 
reed organ : 

The largest reed pedal organ ever made in Canada has just been turned 
out by Bell & Co., at Guelph, and shipped to their Montreal agents, Willis 
& Co, It bas been ordered and manufactured for presentation to a well- 
known institution here by a generous resident of the city, and was partly 
designed by a minister of cultivated taste so as to harmonize with the 
beautiful hall which it will adorn. The instrument, which is priced at 
$1,500, is verv large and handsome, built of natural woods and witha 
beautiful pipe top. It has been tested by such organists as Mr. Labelle, 
of Notre Dame; Mr. Fairclough, of St. George's Church, and Mr. Reyner, 
of Emmanuel, and its musical qualities will be shown at an informal recital 
at illis’ rooms between 2 and 3 on Saturday afternoon. The formal 
presentation is to be made at a convocation on Wednesday of next week. 


—The new warcrooms of the Boliman Brothers’ Company, 


corner of Eleventh and Olive streets, St. Louis, were formally 
** opened” with two concerts last week. From 700 to 800 of 
the most prominent musical, literary and society people of 
the city attended, and the souvenir programs were artistic and 
attractive. The St. Louis ‘* Republic,” in referring to the 
opening, said : 

There was a large namber of St. Louis’ best society present last night at 
the opening of Bollman Brothers’ new music store at the corner of Olive 
and Eleventh streets. Their new place is the finest ot the kind ever opened 
in St.Louis, and no cost has,been spared to make it pleasant and attractive. 
They have fitted up a hall on the second floor, and it was comfortably 
filled by an appreciative audience, who wefe well repaid for theif visit. 
Both vocal and instrumental music was furnished by a number of the 
city’s best musicians, and the program could not have been improved 
upon. 

—Messrs. Thos. Goggan & Brother, of Galveston, the music 
men of Texas, says the Austin ‘‘ Statesman,” have bought 
the entire stock of the late firm of H. H. Hazzard & Co., in- 
cluding all pianos, organs, and other musical instruments, 
sheet music, &c , &c., ** lock, stock and barrel,’’ and have 
paid for the same in cold cash. They have also taken the 
lease on the building tormerly occupied by Messrs. Hazzard 
& Co , and will take possession at once and continue the busi- 
ness there. Since the establishment of their branch house 
here the Messrs. Goggan have built up a very large business, 
and the assured permanency of their business interests here is 
a matter of congratulation to Austin, for they are wide awake, 
progressive men, who have at heart the interests of every city 
where.they have located. , } 

—The Rochester Express,” in speaking of Messrs. Foster, 
Hennessy & Co., says that they are just the men to handle 
such superb instruments as the Haines pianos, and, con- 
tinues the ‘‘ Express,” their upright and straightforward man- 
ner of selling goods on their true merit and worth has estab- 
lished for them a trade second to none in Rochester. Taking 
into consideration that a little over one year has elapsed since 
they opened business, what they have accomplished is almost 
wonderful. Three pianos were sold and delivered by them 
yesterday, and 6 more, marked sold, are ready to be moved. 
This is a piano that is to be more appreciated as one becomes 
accustomed to it, and for durability and staying powers its 
qualities are well known. In this degenerate day and age it 
seems as if such expressions Were almost too loud, but they are 
plain, undeniable, solid facts. 


—We-have been much struck with the ingenious simplicity 
of a new transposing piano, the invention of Mr. W. Louis 
Hays, which we have recently had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing. The object in view is accomplished by means of a 
movable back, 7. ¢., the back on which the strings are strung, 
instead of being rigidly affixed to the case in the ordinary way 
is fitted on rollers and moved laterally by means ofa lever un- 
derneath the keyboard, until the desired alteration of pitch 
has been effected. This simple device does away with all 
these interferences with the action which have hitherto hin- 
dered the general adoption of previous patents having the 
same end in view. An octave of strings in addition to the 
keyboard compass is affixed to the back, so that the range of 
transposition available is ample for all possible requirements. 
We understand that a company is in course of formation for 
the development of this useful and ingenious invention.— 
London Exchange. 


OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE.— 
Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac- 
turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 





ning, Auburn, has begun the manufacture of pianos at 341 
East Eleventh-st., this city. The pianos are well made, with | 


lished. A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H.°A. Rost, r4 
Frankfort-st., New York. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


ee 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth lM 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson 7 CHICAGO. 














M4 
E 
- 
4 
. 
i 
x 


HAZLETON, PA. 


@@” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


to the M 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U. : A. 


we jean OF 


cen ECan L 
AND EX ENCE oF 


any. ae a 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 


| 1 





Address all New York 


UALLED DFO 
RAPIDITY OF ACTIO 


ya 


’ ‘SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 


C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CSmICASO., 


CHICAGO, ILL 
210 State Street. 





Brapevury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which |. 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease ding a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrenca, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 








| BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


2. srncuel 3 STONE. 


UT] @ ile ay 
Buidciir bpeeabk 
\. 4 


= Cases 
PIANOS 


ERVING, MASS. 
GGG prs e: STREET 


ROBACON 


late AVEN & 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award _ .. — oe - Exhibtio for cone ength and Evy 
Ton t To ch and ran th | Fin 


WAREROOMS and PACTORY: prs a 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Tue COLBY PIANC CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South C Canal | St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 








—— SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


exclusively NEW YTORK. 


is owned and used 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 
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Farrand & Votey Organs. 

HE Farrand & Votey Organ Company are 
the only firm who have organs blown by electricity, 

and have such instruments in successful operation in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Wilmington and other cities. The 
motor can be run either by line current, primary battery or 
storage battery. Orders are now booked by the company for 
organs to two places in South Africa, two to Japan, including 
a large order for organs to Yokohama and also to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Business of the company in 1888 was 40 per cent. 
ahead of that of 1887, and 1889 thus far shows an increase 
The instruments produced are reed organs and 
pipe organs, and a large demand for oak and cherry case reed 
organs exists among Farrand & Votey agents in all sections 
An addition to the already large factory is 


over 1888, 


of the 
contemplated and the company are now figuring on it. 


country. 





Important Decision. 

HE daily papers gave only a few lines to the 
important decision rendered a few days ago by Judge 
Barrett, of the New York Supreme Court, to the effect that 
joint stock private organizations are not liable to taxation as 
corporations. The case came before the court upon a review 
of the action of the New York Tax Commissioners in assess- 
ing the National Express Company. 
Judge Barrett said that since the organization of the company 
in 1853 substantial privileges had been conferred upon joint 


the capital stock of 


stock companies, These privileges, he said, were undoubtedly 
corporate incidents, but did not in terms create corporations, 
nor did the acts profess to authorize them. On the contrary, 





they expressly declared the opposite intent. A corporation 
cannot be formed by a private agreement between individuals. 
The franchise must proceed from the State; and even the 
State cannot compel people to accept its bounty. There is, in 
fact, no statute of the State providing for the formation of 
joint stock companies or limiting their organization. It would 
seem to be reasonably clear that general legislation, merely 
conferring certain of the privileges incident to corporations on 
these subjects of private agreement, fails to change a natural 
into an artificial being, and no more creates a corporation than 
would general legislation conferring similar privileges upon 
ordinary partnerships. 








—Mr. S. A. Gould, for some years connected with Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co., will retire from the piano business on 
April 1 to associate himself with Mr. D. E., Wooley, formerly 
with Messrs. F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, in a news- 
paper enterprise, in which new departure we wish him every 
success. 

—Mrs. Annie E.Hamilton, wife of the late Henry B. Ham- 
ilton, the well-known piano and organ dealer, Lowell, Mass., 
having been appointed administratrix of the estate, has, by 
the advice of the piano dealers and her many friends, decided, 
n connection with the settlement of the estate, to continue 
the business. ; 

—We have been notified that the new factory of the new 
Brown-Dinsmore Piano Company, of Chicago, will be located 
at 1219 and 1221 Cottage Grove-ave., that city. The com- 
pany, composed of one of the Browns of the Brown Brothers 
concern, of Jamestown, N. Y., and Mr. James Dinsmore, of 
Brooklyn, L. I., are not yet ready for business. 





Assignee’s Notice. 

New York, February 7. 
N pursuance of an order made by the Hon. 
Joseph F. Daly, one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in and for the city and county of New York, on the 
28th day of September, 1888, notice is hereby given to all the 
creditors and persons having claims against Victor Hugo 
Mathushek individually, or against Mathushek & Son, that 
they are required to present their claims, with the vouchers 
therefor, duly verified to the subscriber, William Clark, the 
duly appointed assignee of said Victor Hugo Mathushek_ indi- 
vidually, or Mathushek & Son, formerly doing business at No, 
108 East 125th-st., in the city of New York, county and State of 
New York, for the benefit of creditors, at his place of resi- 
dence, at No, 143 East Twenty-sixth-st., in the City, County 
and State of New York, on or before the 27th day of April, 

1889. WILLIAM CLARK, Assignee. 

J, C. Crane, Attorney for Assignee, 
156 Broadway. 








—Says the Springfield ‘‘Republican’ in reference to an 
organ pipe concern at Westfield : 

Edwin Hedges’ church organ pipe business has outgrown his quarters 
in Johnson & Son's factory, and he has hired the former whip socket 
factory on Linden-st. to use as a branch to the main works. Mr. 
Hedges now furnishes pipes to several leading church organ concerns as 
well as to the local builders. 

ANTED—Partner with, $15,000 in well established 

paying music business in leading Southern city. 

Present partner retiring. Address Partner, care of THE 
Musical Courik&r, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—A scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up- 
right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. Ad- 
dress Scale, care of THE Musica Courier, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 
USINESS CHANCE.—A capitalist, or anyone who de- 
sires to interest himself financially in an established 
piano manufacturing business located for many years in this 
city, can get details, &c., by addressing Manufacturer, care of 
THE MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York, 
ANTED—By a piano tuner of several years’ expe- 
tience, a position as tuner with some firm. Has 
worked in a music store, and can make himself generally 
useful. Can furnish first-class reference. Address Tuner, 
care of THE MusicaAL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York. 
$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 
Tue Musica Courikr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


OR SALE.—Private list of the financial standing of 1250 

piano and organ dealers in the United States, arranged 

by an experienced person who has made a practical study of 

the subject. Corrected up to date. Independent of Brad- 

street’s and Dun’s reports, which were, however, consulted. 

Free from the faults of either. Address M. D. S., care of 
THE Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 














— COLOGNE, Unter CGoldschmied 38. @— 


RUD. IBACH SOHN. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 











[THESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 

true artists, They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, ‘They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALITIES : 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH, 
Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with = 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 








INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 
GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Goss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
Et nePeURiC eg 00), oe or 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co,, N.Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS ( A NOs EVERY RESPECT, # 











>==S3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


WNWos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 





HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





| 
| 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship aad ity. 

Every Piano Furry Warrantep ror Five Yrs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERSPON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, (22 EAST {3th STREET. 





L@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge” CORRESPC“IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 





CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


2ePrA WTWos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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we Oo THOM IVT ARTIN GUITARS Hania 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'@ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@3 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors. and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 





States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Impor ers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMAN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 






Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand, Square and’ Upright 


o %, 

‘ ) 
x oe 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 











— PP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Full, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
uphesitatingly place them before the world. 





em SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO C0., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


BRANCH Houses: | “87888 City, Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Apprsess WESTFIELD, MASS. 





> TH He 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 











ODHNPR 


os 


— 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 


CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


Agents Wanrszp. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


lvory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


kete ©. 





The coaly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and B plet 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN.) IVORYTOWN, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OONN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR , 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. . 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS;: -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 

















Avenue, New York. 











553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


ime THE AB. CHASE CD. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





oa rie a For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


233 & 235 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~wt FT HAS NWO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





A LL our Pianos have our ge Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights ewe om our patent metaillig 
— fuame, Tt in one awed patented ny Pras and March, 1878, which 4 





v 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





oe 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


erA MOS. 


ie 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing ail improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small a 1 





bility. 
y a oe 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, WEGMAN & C0,, 


eat ado Piano Manufacturers 

LIST. OF. OUR, LARGEST . 

RGANS: uae ek | 

Ry — Cathedral, N.Y., 

S err St. George’s Ch., 

oe ae St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

43, Fifth Avenue Pres. 

7 ¥. 3 Brooklyn Tab 

ernie 4 aj, Piet "Trinity Ch. 

ie) 

St Geaeee 3 Gado 
cw eans, an 
bureh R.C. 8 lant, 


[STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with | 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or | 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our | 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world | 
» | that ours will excel any other. | 








Upright and Square 


par A. ST Om =. 


Pectenie 4 ‘ant Wesenione, 338 and 340 East 3ist 8 31st Street, New York. 





BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. 2. BiiIw Te, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ey" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. RORLFING & CD, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


‘Foreign Musie 


—— INCLUDING — 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 





WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


THE “WILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Sailable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 
/CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuchie' improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 








\ 400 & 402 West Fourteenth Btreet, 
% and 37, 39, 41, 43 8 46 Winth Avenue, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FHEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 








@™ Special Terms and Prices to 








Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Demestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
reom and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





Ee. G. HARRIN G'TON! & CoO., = 


Unequaled in Beauty ef Design, Excellence ef Construction aad 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tens. 


Square 





“ee 


aaa 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, HONOR 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. Nye) LD UPON ula 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | #14,(0),1, MMs lOO), 188) TER 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





NY AY ESTEY~QRGANS 


—— KALE | 
C#§D a) r 
< 



































jx (ime) 


_ BRIGGS. = 





= i ad RB R IGG S & c oe 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 








BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


LONG STEM, 


PAYSON’ PATENT ff 
| an 4No. gt 


rc’ " 60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, i 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No 122 East 13th Street, 











Wheel, 1% inch. 


Wheel, 2 Inch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. IN HW YORK. 








* BENT UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being a; 

manently located in their new Factory, = pre 
j for'ilustrted Catalogve. Prices Tow. Wee 


| BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
oyaees vane and Grand —" to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


> JAMES M STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


| Offer to the Trade -a PIANQ worthy of trial and consideration. 














SEED FOR SATAROETS 6 AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Soot Street. Cor. Church, New w York. 


Fastesy 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 





























